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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”’—Cowper. 








VINEGAR HILL, 


THE. FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER LI.—THE WINDMILL AT ENNISCORTHY, 


As soon as Colonel Butler heard of the outbreak in his 
county, the chivalrous old gentleman would not be 
deterred from joining his corps of yeomanry, and giving 
his personal efforts towards the suppression of the 
rebellion. All Evelyn’s entreaties that he would not 
risk himself, but remain with her in Dublin, were vain. 
Was it not enough that Gerald had gone to Wexford, 
an hour after the news arrived of the rout at Oulart P 
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Gerald could do everything her father could do: Gerald 
would keep the tenantry quiet, would command the yeo- 
men, would protect Doon Castle. “No, my dear,” was 
the colonel’s answer, as he fastened on his spurs: “ young 
ladies cannot be expected to understand these matters ; 
but you have heard of such a thing as military honour, 
Evelyn. You would not wish your father to compromise 
his honour. There, now, my dear, don’t cry; soldiers’ 
daughters should not cry. I'll return as soon as I can, 
depend on it;” and he blessed her as he parted from 
her. 

Dublin and its environs were perfectly safe and quiet 
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now, owing to the precautions of the anthorities. 
Eighteen miles from the capital had been fought the 
battle of Tara, where three companies of the Reay fencibles 
and two companies of yeomanry had defeated a far larger 
body of rebels, and thus broken their force in the mid- 
land counties, and opened communication between Dub- 
lin and the loyalists of Ulster. The disaffected of the 
two Meaths, Louth, Monaghan, and Cavan, were watch- 
ing the event of that conflict; and, had the insurgents 
gained the day, those counties would have risen en 
masse. 

But, to the south, Wicklow was in universal anarchy. 
Poor Evelyn had cause enough for terror, in the dangers 
which her father must risk before he could even reach 
his own county. He had an escort of volunteers, and 
some cavalry going to join their corps; but her imagi- 
nation conjured up swarms of pikemen in every hollow, 
and she knew that their ferocity spared none. Again 
was Evelyn driven to prayer as her sole strength and 
hope, during the dark days that followed. God knew 
where were the loved ones, though she did not; God 
could take care of them. She felt at times as if she 
could scarce wrench away her soul from the earnestness 
of supplication. 

Her brother could not remain inactive at Duncannon 
Fort, on the edge of Waterford Harbour. He took the 
earliest opportunity of joining the garrison of Ross, who 
were aypealing for help against a host of rebels gathered 
on Carrickbyrne mountain, under command of Bagenal 
Harvey; whence they marched on the 4th of June, 
for Corbet Hill, within a mile of the town, ranged in 
baronies and parishes, resembling at a distance brigades 
and regiments. Near at hand any military illusion of 
the sort was dissipated ; the forest of weapons was seen to 
be composed not only of pikes and muskets and scythes, 
but of hay-knives, scrapers, eurrying-blades, old bayonets 
on poles. Their regimental musie was the yelling and 
singing of their own throats. The sole uniform was 
some green badge, perhaps only a bough, worn by each 
man. When they came to a chapel by the road-side 
all the columns stopped, and fell on their knees while 
mass was being celebrated, and holy water sprinkled by 
the priests, 

Early on the morning of the 5th they poured down 
the declivity of the hill, “ like a torrent of lava,” says an 
eye-witness, thirty thousand strong, Cannon were among 
them, and crucifixes moved about as ensigns of en- 
couragement ; for every day since its commencement 
this war had been more and more becoming a war of 
religious extermination, and Protestantism was hated as 
the worst of crimes, A summons of surrender had been 
despatched to the town at daybreak, but was unheeded. 
The outposts at the Three-bullet Gate were se trouble- 
some while Bagenal Harvey was marshalling his forces 
for the assault, that he detached five hundred men to 
dislodge them. On seeing the success of this movement 
the whole vast multitude confusedly broke bounds, and 
rushed towards the town uttering horrible cries. No 
plan of attack nor order of battle was attended to; no 
commander was obeyed. Carnage inconceivable was 
the consequence. The royal troops were at first re- 
pulsed, and some fled even as far as Waterford, with 
tidings that New Ross was lost. But General Johnson 
had planted his artillery at the corners of streets, and 
thus literally ploughed lanes through the dense masses 
of assailants. For ten hours there was alternate repulse 
and attack, and death perpetual on both sides from 
sword and fire. Houses full of rebels were burnt by 

the military; an anticipation of the dread atrocities of 





THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 


Now it happened that in the very first onset of the 
insurgents on the outposts, at the time that Lord 
Mountjoy, colonel of the Dublin regiment, was killed, 
Captain Gerald Butler was wounded and taken prisoner. 
After prodigies of brayery, and being overwhelmed with 
numbers, unhorsed and disarmed, he would haye been 
piked as he lay on the ground, except for Myles Furlong’s 
strenuous exertions, Sure he’s me foster-brother ; ye 
won’t kill me foster-brother,” he shouted, warding away 
the blows. ‘ We'll make him a prisoner, boys, an’ 
bring him before the tribunal of the People. He’s me 
prisoner, boys, Captain Furlong’s prisoner an’ foster- 
brother.” The claim of fosterage was recognised even by 
these wild rebels in their heat of passion. They tried 
no further to slay the prostrate figure, which Myles 
dragged aside into a dry ditch, as the rout rushed on 
towards the Three-bullet Gate, driving the soldiers before 
them. 

“ We'll keep you for the Windmill Hill of Enniscorthy,” 
muttered the blacksmith, tying the officer’s cravat tightly 
about the severe wound in his arm. The expression 
of his face was certainly not that of a good Samaritan, 
as he bent oyer him. ‘ I’ve no notion ay lettin’ ye die 
awhile yet,” he added, ‘I want ye to see yer despised 
foster-brother jn possession of his own again—time 
enough for the silyer bullet after. that, Come, sir,” he 
said when Oaptain Butler opened his eyes, and began to 
move from his transient insensibility, “ye must stir 
yerself,.an’ come up to the gineral, for I ean’t be an- 
swerable for yer life and the republicans is so pervoked ; 
an’ I must turn yer coat, or a pike would be into ye 
before ten steps.” Finding the change impossible, on 
account of the wound, Myles took off his own, and 
buttoned it about his prisoner’s shoulders, to conceal 
the yeomanry red as much as might be, One would 
almost think he loyed him; yet Captain Gerald did not 
feel altogether easy under the brotherly attentions, and 
looked into the sambre countenance with some distrust 
and bewilderment. 

Bagenal Harvey was not far off, attempting the vain 
enterprise of marshalling his tumultnoys ferees some- 
how. They had met last at a friend’s dinner-table, and 
pledged healths together—this prisoner and the rebel 
chief. Under the fixed and somewhat contemptuous 
gaze of Captain Butler, Bagenal Harvey felt the colour 
mount to his brow, ‘Their mutual courtesies were short 
and scant, ‘Take the prisoner to the rear; send him 
under sufficient escort to head-quarters at Vinegar Hill. 
T charge you with his custody, Captain Furlong, and 
make you responsible.” The next minute the whole 
matter was forgotten; ten thousand things pressed on 
his attention; and Bagenal Harvey had not a military 
mind, This was the fifth ef his command-in- 
chief, and he had already proved himself far deficient in 
the qualities necessary for his position; among the rest, 
he had proved far deficient in ferocity. 

The royalist officer’s contempt for his breach of alle- 
giance was considerably dashed with pity before the 
close of that eventful day. He saw that his authority 
was despised; he was a mere puppet in the hands of 
the military priests, who strode about in their vestments, 
organizing and rallying the bands of insurgents that 
came back shattered from the terrible artillery. Lying 
on the grass at Corbet Hill encampment, guarded by 
Freney and the Philomath, in whose charge Myles had 
left his prisoner, with many adjuratiens to keep him 
safely, Captain Gerald had a full view of the battle of 
Ross, through all its awful hours of slaughter. Never 
for a moment through that long summer day ceased the 





Scullabogue, which were enacted on that same night. 


thunder of cannon and the sharp short rattle of musketry: 
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the fair sky was defiled with sulphurous clouds and flame. 
Amid the pain of his arm and the faintness induced by 
loss of blood, his whole heart went out in anxiety for 
loyalist success ; yet he had some misgivings as to what 
might be the result to himself, when'the tide of desperate 
and disappointed men was hurled back upon their camp, 
mad with defeat, and thirsting for vengeance. They 
came in final rout, hotly pursued by the regulars and 
militia, three thousand of them left dead in the lanes 
and suburbs of Ross. They fled in broken squadrons 
over the country; some to Slievekilta, a mountain four 
miles off, where they made a stand; some to Carrick- 
byrne, their former camp, where, in their rage and dis- 
comfiture, they perpetrated the massacre of Scullabogue, 
which has become a by-word of infamy; others as far 
as Enniscorthy, and the main body to Vinegar Hill. 

How the captives—Captain Gerald among them—ever 
reached the windmill prison (at the latter place) alive, 
they could scarcely tell. Allthe authority and strenuous 
force of the guard set over them was barely sufficient. to 
keep the pikes of the maddened multitude from their 
hearts. A miserable motley throng of loyalists were 
shut up in the old windmill, every day receiving acces- 
sions from parties who scoured the country, and every 
day being thinned by public executions before the rebels 
on parade, with scarce a sham of trial. Bitter hours did 
the young heir of Doon pass here, at the mercy of these 
merciless desperadoes, and far away from all human help. 
He could hear the sounds of their orgies outside, their 
shouting and swearing, their playing discordantly on 
various musical instruments pillaged from Protestant 
houses, their wild exultant songs and savage outcrics 
over their victims. Each morning he knew not but he 
himself might be dragged forth todie. It will be believed 
that these days to him were such as change a man’s 
whole character. Half-famished with hunger (for the 
food supplied the prisoners was the barest possible, 
though the camp abounded in provisions), agonized with 
his festering wound, looking forward daily toa torturing 
death, the insouciance of his former life seemed to him 
something remote and wonderful. He was forced into 
contact with the Divine Ruler of the earth, who was 
permitting all this. For tho first time in his life Gerald 
Butler uttered words of real prayer—words from his 
soul. 

At last came the fatal morning. Never had there 
been remembered such bright days for six weeks as those 
of the Rebellion ; and this day was noexception. Forth 
into the blinding sunshine he was led, a haggard worn- 
down man, youth and hope both gone, his chief wish to 
have it (whatever was coming) over. The delay was not 
long. Savage grinning faces were all around him, savage 
shouts in his ears, a belt of the long sharp pikes encircling 
him as he knelt with bound hands. Of what use to 
depict the scene? Four hundred victims suffered thus 
on Vinegar Hill. 

The moon was up that night, and shone with cold 
clearness on the hill; on its half-hundred fires blazing, 
and its multitude of moving figures, and its grotesque 
tents, and its crowning windmill prison, filled with 
languishing captives, who knew they were in the very 
antechamber of the grave. A little way down the side 
of the slope lay the victims of the morning in two or 
three ghastly heaps. Some people were examining them, 
dragging them apart, as if searching. Presently they 
found what they wanted—a body with the yeomanry 
scarlet still upon it, and a great gash from a pike laying 
Open the head through all its fair hair. 

“Oh, Misther Gerald! Misther Gerald! the vein of my 
heart. you wor,” groaned poor old Jug, pressing her 





withered lips to his pale brow. “ Freney asthore, he 
isn’t all out cold. Who knows but there’s a little bit of 
the life somewheres still?—acushla machree he was!” 
She tore open his vest, and put her hand to thé region 
of the heart. Another pike-thrust had grazed the ribs 
close by; but she thought she perceived a faint beating, 
and a greater warmth. “ Heaven be praised, but I don’t 
think he’s dead intirely,” she said, closing his coat again. 
* An’ now, Freney asthore, what’s to be done before them 
vilyans come round P” 

She meant the burying-party, who would thrust the 
bodies into holes and heap stones and earth on them as 
® hurried sepulture. 

“ Bury him ourself,” sententiously remarked Freney, 
who had a spade. This had indeed been the object of 
the old woman in seeking out her murdered foster-son : 
failing in all her frantic efforts to save his being piked 
among the other prisoners, she had resolved that as soon 
as night fell he should have a Christian grave, whatever 
was the consequence to herself. 

“ You omadhaun ! don’t I tell ye the breath is in him P” 
hissed old Jug angrily. 

“ Mother, speak asy,” was the rejoinder. “I'll settle 
him with a weeshy bit ov earth over him, that won’t do 
him any harm, an’ when they’re gone I know where I'll 
get a turf-creel, an’ we'll take him away unbeknowhtist in 
the dead of the night.” 

Truly Freney’s intellects had been developed, when he 
could invent a plan like this. He lifted the body on his 
back for a little distance into the shadow of a big stone, 
and there contrived some covering of grass and earth, 
enough to elude any but close inspection. 

“ Now Freney, darlint, if ye’d find me a dhrop of sperits 
to keep the life in him, I’d be all right,” said the old 
woman, settling herself to her watch. “ He’s bleedin’ 
fresh wid the stirrin’, an’ that’s a grand sign—only 
maybe he'll grow too wake.” Freney had not to go far 
for the restorative ; the camp was always full of drinking 
and drunken people. After giving it to her, he joined 
the burying-party, to ward off discovery. How did the 
old nurse, crouching in the shade, watch the dirh figures 
at their work, and listen to their loud boisterous talk, 
comprising many an insult to the helpless clay of those 
whom they called “ Orange thieves!” She saw the old 
man with the scythe, whose revolting task was to mutilate 
any bodies in which a lingering of life might yet remain, 
and shuddered to think of her beloved foster-son subject 
to his hacking blows. 

“'Troth, an’ I miss one out o’ the lot,” said the captain 
of the gang, after two graves had been filled. “I don’t 
see that Orange yeoman villain, son of Black Butler of 
Doon.” 

The unseen listener’s blood ran cold. But if they 
came to where she was, gtarditig that half-animate 
body, she would let herself be cut to pieces ore it was 
touched. 

“Why, then, ’twould be hard for you to see what’s 
buried as deep as the praties in yer own haggard,” in- 
terposed Freney readily. “Sure I smacked the spade 
on him meself, the Orange bosthoon.” 

And so the danger passed off ; and when the rest of 
the camp were buried in sleop under the stars, Freney 
carried the captain again, with many pauses and rests, 
to a by-road, where he had driven up & turf-creel, or 
wooden cart with high-railed sides, dragged from a 
neighbouring farm. They travelled a few miles before 
morning, and spent all day in a deep grass-grown ditch, 
where old Jug dressed her foster-son’s wounds. Hotrs 
before he had revived from the jolting, and tlie whisky 
had been poured down his throat; but his life was little 
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more than a flicker, and her utmost care was required to 
keep it from being blown out. Traversing the desolated 
country thus by unfrequented ways in the night-time, 
they reached the cave at the foot of Slieve Bui; the 
safest place of which the old woman could think wherein 
to nurse-tend her precious prisoner. 


CHAPTER LII.—‘t WALKING THE PIKES.” 


For many days the usual mail-bags had ceased to arrive 
at the village of Doon: the preconcerted signal of re- 
bellion all over the country had been the stoppage of the 
coaches, and communication between the provinces and 
the capital was cut off, except by military couriers. The 
neat little post-office at Doon was no longer neat, but, 
with broken windows and smirched front, attested vio- 
lence. All the Quaker’s elaborate neutrality had not 
saved him from some experience of the rage of both 
parties. First had poured in a discomfited body of yeo- 
manry, firing shots in all directions, rifling cottages as 
they pleased ; and, in spite of their officer’s written pro- 
tection, Ephraim Taverner’s house suffered like the rest, 
though in a minor measure. Sundry cabins were set on 
fire, and some suspected “ croppies,” with coats turned, 
were shot in the market-place, and their heads affixed on 
the spikes formerly described as surmounting the door 
of the little gaol next the court-house. The prudent in- 
habitants took down these horrible trophies and interred 
them; as soon as the yeomen left, which they did with 
precipitancs, hearing that a battalion of rebels was 
marching upon them. The latter poured in a few hours 
afterwards, a tribe of uncouth half-savages, without even 
the outward decorousness that had marked the proceed- 
ings of the troops: every man seemed to do what was 
good in his own eyes, and every evil to the inhabitants. 
Instead of executions in the market-place, there were 
murders in the cabins and fields. Whatever houses 
escaped the last marauders were most maltreated now. 
Very little we, in our peaceful homes, know the extent of 
gratitude to the supreme Disposer of events that ought 
to accompany the prayer, “From all sedition, privy 
conspiracy, and rebellion, good Lord deliver us !” 

After a few days of rebel possession and outrage, news 
came from flying scouts that the yeomanry were ap- 
proaching again, headed by him who was hated as Black 
Butler of Doon. Would they make a stand? ‘Trees 
were cut down for a barricade, and carts piled across 
the bridge, and the dwellers of the village trembled at 
the thought of a hand-to-hand battle among their cot- 
tages. But the tumultuous rabble could not stand be- 
fore the army, especially in the shape of a cavalry de- 
tachment; and after some desultory shots against the 
advancing handful of uniforms, they fled, doing as much 
parting damage as they could to the village, which was 
followed up by the soldiery. When Colonel Butler rode 
in, having been detained by a flag of truce at the barri- 
cade (it was a small boy with a bit of white paper stuck 
in his hat, coming from a houseful of rebels by the 
road-side, who -wanted to surrender), he found the red- 
coats shooting down every man they saw in coloured 
clothes. The streets were strewed with earthenware and 
glass, pounded to dust by trampling, and broken furni- 
ture, oftentimes half-burnt. As much as he could do 
was to restrain the rage of the yeomen, who saw in 
every cabin a nest of rebels to be extirpated, and were 
maddened by rumours of the atrocities at Scullabogue 
and Vinegar Hill. Late at night he had succeeded in 
reducing the place to something like order, locking up 
the prisoners from immediate slaughter, and billeting 
his cavalry about wherever there was anything to eat; 
for the wanton waste of war was already causing scarcity 





through this most fertile of counties. The main-guard 
he fixed at Taverner’s dilapidated house; but as for 
himself, he rode away through the summer twilight 
to Doon Castle, attended by a couple of orderlies. 

An attack had been already repulsed from the old 
walls by the loyal servants and a few of the colonel’s 
corps: the iron-bossed main-door was scarred and black- 
ened with the fire which had been kindled against it 
to force it; the windows were in fragments, and barri- 
caded with planks and furniture, abundantly bullet- 
marked. When the master of the mansion got inside, 
he found it in a state of siege: a quantity of provisions laid 
in, the women stowed away in the underground apart- 
ments, heaps of big stones collected on the sills of the 
upper windows, the massive staircase barricaded across its 
first flight, and so arranged that all communication could 
be cut off with the upper floors, were the lower in posses- 
sion of the insurgents ; and thus the house could be dis- 
puted story by story. But the little garrison were 
disposed to regard all danger over, now that the colonel 
himself was among them, and slept very peacefully, 
so long as they did sleep, on that eventful night. 

Whether the sentry fell asleep too, nobody knew; 
but certainly no warning of any sort heralded a most 
hideous outburst of yells from a thousand throats swarm- 
ing about the Castle in the dead hour that comes before 
dawn. The rebels in mighty force were upon them—in 
numbers which could have taken the old house piece- 
meal, stone by stone. They had brought a field-piece, 
to blow in the iron-bossed hall-door; but how many 
gunners attempted to point and fire the gun, and were 
picked off one after another from the loopholes over the 
doorway, would be hard to count. A gallant defence 
was made; the gravel was strewn with dead and 
wounded; but at last the entrance was forced, and the 
defenders driven within their staircase barricade. An- 
other desperate combat ensued: every step, every foot 
of the balustrade, was contested. Smoke and shots 
filled the hall. Presently there was a cry to burn them 
out; and then the colonel consented, for the sake of 
the women, his servants’ and yeomen’s wives and chil- 
dren, to seek a surrender. 

The parley was cut short by a party of the insurgents 
entering through an unguarded window at the back: 
they had no idea of the faith of a truce, nor indeed of a 
treaty, and would probably have kept no conditions to 
which they agreed. Now all were at their mercy; and 
cruel was their mercy, invariably. Their purpose in the 
present instance—carried by acclamation—was to make 
the survivors of the garrison “ walk the pikes.” For 
this end a multitude of the rebels gathered under the 
picture-gallery windows, which opened very low, and 
held their long pikes point upwards, so as to make 4 
ghastly flooring of sharp blades, out upon which the 
victim was to step, and be cut to pieces. 

Some of the more temperate-minded and humane 
among them tried to turn them from this cruel plan of 
murder, and after much clamour and quarrelling suc- 
ceeded in having lots drawn for who should be saved 
and who should perish. The lots were simply straws of 
different lengths, held in the hand so as to conceal their 
size. Colonel Butler looked at the rebel leader who 
performed this office, and recognised the malevolent 
face of Myles Furlong. 

“In possession of my own at last, colonel,” he said 
in a hissing whisper. “ You didn’t think this day wud 
ever come the mornin’ you ordhered me the cuttin’ at 
the triangle, below where the pikes are waitin’ for yer 
self now.” 

The old gentleman vouchsafed no reply, and he 
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utterly refused to draw the lots; he sat quictly waiting 
their pleasure, prepared to meet death with the dignity 
of his life. 

“Maybe he’d change his mind if he saw them.” Fur- 
long, irritated by his composure, seized his arm and led 
him to the window. A great shout was set up by the 
savages below, on beholding him, and their horrible 
weapons gleamed in the morning sun with an undulat- 
ing movement. 

“ See, colonel, I don’t want you to die, for the shelter 
you gave little Una,” said Furlong in his ear. “ Ican’t 
save you except you draw the straws: that one wid the 
joint in the end is the long one: pull it out, and yer all 
right.” 

The old gentleman seemed bewildered, as if he 
scarcely heard the voice; he continued looking straight 
down upon the death so near him. 

“ D’ye hear ?” said the blacksmith, getting angry, and 
clutching his arm again. Maybe it’s thinkin’ ye’ll be 
saved any other way, ye are, when the Republic ’s vic- 
torious in every whole place; an’ I saw the captin’ fall 
wid me own eyes, in the battle of Ross.” 

Then indeed the father turned a quick startled look 
upon the speaker, having caught his meaning too well: 
the instant after he fell heavily on the floor. 

“ Troth an’ he’s dead,” said Myles after a minute’s ex- 
amination; “dead without the pikes at all.” 

It was a check on their insensate fury for the mo- 
ment; it turned the tide a little. The old body-ser- 
vant was allowed to raise his master, and lay him on a 
couch ; and, while chafing his hands and mourning over 
him—regardless of his own probable fate in a few minutes 
—there was a commotion at the door of the gallery, and 
an authoritative voice. 

“ What is allthis? I take possession of the castle in 
the name of the nation. Turn out those fellows, Fur- 
long. Where is Colonel Butler ?” 

They dropped aside before the priest and his whip, 
when pistols would not have overawed them, and 
showed the prostrate form of the old gentleman. 

“ Not in time to save your friend, I’m sorry to say, 
Mr. Kavanagh; wish we were. There’s too much of 
this sort of thing going on. Get out of this, ye pack of 
thieves!” for they were breaking open the cases of 
curiosities. He laid about him with his riding-whip 
zealously, and drove the armed men out of the gallery. 
“ As sure as my name’s Father Pat Costello, I’ll make 
ye behave yerselves !” 

Fergus was meanwhile down on his knees, trying to 
open a vein in the arm whose sleeve he had cut up. 
His dagger was a clumsy lancet, and inflicted a wound 
much larger than he desired; but with what joy he 
hailed the first few drops of blood slowly oozing—then 
flowing! To save the life of Evelyn’s father he gladly 
risked his own. 

With all his authoritativeness, and the superstitious 
respect paid to his office, the priest had much trouble in 
turning the insurgents from their fatal purposes towards 
the prisoners. It was only by his solemn promise to 
bring them before “ the tribunal of the People,” and let 
them be dealt with at the windmill camp, that he suc- 
ceeded; and, knowing the necessity of action for the 
restless mags, he split them into parties, and sent them 
on various enterprises, chiefly to aid their brethren in 
Wexford and Enniscorthy; on which two points the 
British troops were converging now. 


CHAPTER LIIf..—THE LAST OF THE STORM. 


Lone did Captain Gerald lie between life and death; his 
wounds were desperate, and strength greater than his 





might have leaked away through them beyond remedy. 
All old Jug’s skill in simples was put in exercise: the 
herbs of the field were ransacked for poultices and healing 
lotions and strengthering draughts. Freney supplied 
them with food, somehow : fowls and rude joints of meat 
from the rebel commissariat, which commissariat, in brief, 
consisted of seizing whatever they could lay their hands 
on anywhere. The wounded officer was brought to the 
mouth of the cave, and laid in the sunshine and fresh air 
for hours daily. Old Jug had great faith in the curative 
properties of sunshine and fresh air. As he grew better, 
and could think consecutively, he became most restless, 
and impatient of his confinement, and anxious for news 
of what was going on abroad. 

“ Sure it’s a fine sign to have you so cross, mavourneen,” 
said the old woman one day, when he attempted a sort 
of apology for some petulance. “Ida dale sooner have 
you bate me itself, than be lyin’ white an’ patient, till 
I'd think the sperit was dead intirely in ye; an’ who in 
the world wud ye be cross wid, if ’twasn’t yer ould 
foster-mother ?” 

He had news enough a day or two after. Bands ofthe 
broken rebels came flying to the glen for safety, with 
stories of the most utter rout and dispersion. The 
battle of Vinegar Hill had been fought, where thirteen 
thousand troops under General Lake had concentrated 
themselves about the insurgents’ head-quarters, forced all 
their positions, and must have destroyed and taken 
prisoners their whole army, but for a mistake on the 
part of a brigadier, who left the country open towards 
Wexford; thus allowing large numbers to escape by 
what was called after him “ Needham’s Gap.” Then 
came fresh devastation of the country, not now by the 
insurgents, but by the soldiers, especially the Hessians. 
A house at Enniscorthy which had been used as a rebel 
hospital was set on fire, and many sick and wounded 
perished in its ruins. 

Not merely the dispersed rebels and their families 
came flying to the glen, but farmers and cthers living in 
the neighbourhood, who dreaded unspeakably the indis- 
criminate vengeance of the military. Captain Gerald 
had learned lessons in his sickness and weakness ; among 
others, was some sympathy for the people, and some 
knowledge of the oppressions which had helped to drive 
them to the great crime of insurrection. They cleaved 
to him now, in their wretchedness and despair, these 
miserable refugees. He offered to go and make terms 
for them, if possible. The idea was received with 
enthusiastic joy. A thousand blessings followed him as 
the turf-creel—again his chariot—passed out of the glen, 
and was directed by Freney as charioteer, towards the 
nearest outpost of the troops. This was at the very 
village of Doon itself; and, had it not been a place where 
he was so well known, the captain would have stood a good 
chance of being shot on his charitable errand ; the martial 
law most frequently in operation being, “ Shoot a man 
first, and inquire his crime afterwards.” 

But the only terms he could gain for the rebels in 
the glen were, that if they surrendered unconditionally, 
they should be indulged with a trial for their lives. 
His old foster-mother, Freney, and the Philomath, to 
whose care he owed his cure, were to get protections 
apiece ; afterwards popularly called “Cornys,” from a 
contraction of the name of the existent lord-lieutenant, 
Marquis Cornwallis. We may here mention that Mr. 
O'Doherty, being searched by a picket of zealous yeo- 
men, as he came into Doon under the egis of his “pro- 
tection,” very nearly lost his life on account of the fol- 
lowing verse belonging to his ballad, found scribbled in 
a “ Redamadaisy” in one of his pockets :— 
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Tho streets of England were left quite naked 
Of all ita army, both foot and horse : 
The Highlands of Seotland were left unguarded ; 
Likewise the Hessians the seas they crossed, 
To the Windmill Hill of Enniscorthy 
The British fencibles they flefv like deers ; 
And our ranks were tattered and sorely scattered 
Vor loss of Kyan and his Shelmaliers,’’* 
And theugh this production attained much popularity, 
its author retained such a lively sense of the risks he 
had run concerning it, that he never claimed its honours, 
but addicted himself solely to prose for the remainder 
of his days. 

Old Jug, having seen her foster-son safe at Doon 
Castle, and reunited to his father, set off with her “ pro- 
tection” to seck for her real son, of whom she had not 
heard since the battle of Ross. But how many scores 
of men disappeared in the “Croppy War” without 
friends or relatives ever knowing more than the bare 
fact of disappearance! Myles Furlong was one of these. 
Probably he was slain at Vinegar Hill; and the mounds 
of the dead on that fatal field told no tales. Whena 
little time had elapsed, and his mother became con- 
vinced that he was dead, she arranged a wake and a 
faneral of certain of his clothes, wailed a bitter Irish 
ery with all sincerity over them, and believed she had 
thus provided for Myles’s comfort in purgatory. 

His brother, Freney, considerably sobered by the ex- 
periences of the past year, opened the forge again, and 
worked at it his simple best. He would have made no 
living by it, however, but for help received from Colonel 
Butler, in the shape of a comfortable annuity to old Jug. 
There was scarce any need of smiths’ work in the 
eountry: farms lay desolate; the roads were solitary. 
Very gradually came back the life-blood to the drained 
realm. A season of famine followed, owing to the de- 
struction of the harvest, and suspension of all field in- 
dustry for months. Robberies were constantly occurring; 
for numbers of poor wretches skulked about the hills, 
who could not get protections, and were starving in their 
fastnesses.. Such a convulsion as the rebellion of 1798 
leaves after it years of social misery and misfortune. 

Yet, as out of evil, Divine Providence can bring good, 
even that season of crime and wretchedness was produc- 
tive of beneficial results hardly to have been achieved 
otherwise. It was a storm of thunder and hail and fire 
along upon the ground; but it cleared the national at- 
mosphere wonderfully. Class drew nearer to class in 
the pause that ensued; the common heart of human 
brotherhood was heard beating, and its claims began to 
be recognised as men grew calm. 

An emblem of the change and the coming alliance of 
“interests (since happily progressing) might be found in 
the marriage which took place at Doon Castle next 
autumn. Fergus Kavanagh and Colonel Butler had 
alike been taught by the sternest lessons how wrong 
were both in their principles and procedure with refer- 
ence to the people; each remembered with some shame 
how this political matter had severed them. As to Cap- 
tain Gerald, adversity had been to him full of “sweet 
uses.” The bonds of friendship between thé Rectory 
and the Castle were reunited, and welded for ever in the 
furnace of suffering and danger. And when the young 
barrister asked for a discharge in full of all obligations 
declared owing to him by Evelyn’s father, he was not 
refused, The colonel and her brother had formerly 
wanted a title or great wealth for her, their fair and 
only one; but they had learned that life is too short and 
uncertain to be spent in endeavour for these prizes of 





* A regiment of rebels from the sea-coast district thus called, armed 
with long muskets, and eommanded hy one Charles Kyan, 





mammon, when a treasure of incomparably greater worth 
is within a handbreadth, so far as it is given to mortal 
man—even happiness. 

“ And so,” quoth the dear old rector, as he stood, at 
the supper-table, after having just taken one chief stop 
towards furnishing his son and his new daughter with 
the aforesaid treasure, by tying the knot which could 
not be more indissoluble than they desired—“ so it is 
suitable enough that we should have a rainbow of hope 
spanning the last of the storm.” . 





LETTERS PATENT. 
IV. 

We concluded our last gossip about letters patent, as 
the reader will be good enough to remember, with some 
observations upon the proposal, originating with the 
President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, of 
rewarding inventors by grants of money down, For 
the sake of argument we assumed the money forth- 
coming in any quantity ; but I need not stop to observe 
that this is a purely hypothetical case. The President 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce felt himself 
under the necessity of assuming a definite sum of money 
voted from year to year on behalf of British inventors. 
£100,000, he fancies, might be made to do, but, at the 
utmost, £200,000. Now, as we have already seen, about 
3000 patents are taken out annually; so, if £100,000 were 
to be equally divided, inventors would have something 
over £30 each—not sufficient, not nearly sufficient, in 
many cases, to reimburse an inventor for expenses in, 
eurred whilst making experiments that ultimately led 
up to invention. But a consideration of still greater 
importance remains to be noticed. Inasmuch as equal 
division of the £100,000 amongst all the inventors 
during one year is not contemplated—inasmuch as it is 
proposed to remunerate inventors according to a scale 
of merit as decreed by some established commission of 
inquiry—then it follows that the labours of such com- 
mission must be paid for. To come to the point, then, 
the reader’s opinion is requested on the following :— 
Given 3000 commissions of inquiry ranging over all 
manner of sciences, involving every conceivable intri- 
cacy of the law, then how much of £100,000, or even 
£200,000 sterling, would remain on hand after working the 
commission and paying for thework ? Not much, I fear, 

I do not like difference of opinion—disputes. What 
moderately sensible individual past a certain age does P 
Gladly, then, do I depart from the polemical regions 
in which—fairly and temperately, it is hoped—the reader 
and I have been some time wandering, to other regions, 
whereon arrived, all may be well pleased to lay their 
polemics aside, and gladden the eye by the sight of inven- 
tions man has made through applications of the inter- 
preted laws of God. Be existing laws of letters patent 
good, bad, or indifferent, there can be no difference of opin- 
ion as to the merit, scientifically and educationally con- 
sidered, of the two head-quarters of modern patent mat- 
ters, so to speak ; namely, the Patent Office, No. 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, and the Patent Mu- 
seum at South Kensington. We have most of us heard or 
read something about the impracticability, so to speak, of 
public servants connected with Government offices. Not 
want of politeness, perhaps not incivility, not stupidity, 
is the quality that has been alleged against gentlemen 
belonging to the Governmental military and civil services. 
For lack of a better designation the peculiar failing has 
been called “red-tapishness.” Well, there may be some- 
what of truth in the allegation, but there is still more 
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of exaggerated twaddle. Most executive departments 
of a government are, and necessarily must be, guarded 
against indiscriminate approach and interference of the 
public generally. But for a certain difficulty of access 
established, most branches of public business could not 
be conducted ; and the number of branches is very few in 
respect of which a reformer—however radical—in this 
matter could conscientiously recommend unlimited free- 
dom of approach. The Patent Office and Patent Office 
Library and Patent Museum, however, constitute depart- 
ments of the public serviee that, in order to be operative 
in the major degree for good, must be wholly open to all 
comers ; nay, somewhat more, all comers should therein 
find a welcome. Let me, then, at once hasten to state 
that these departments are all that the most exacting, 
the most capricious, the most cross-grained individual 
(there are some) amongst inventors or the general public 
could desire. And here, reader, please to understand, my 
testimony to the advantage of these departments is the 
result of experience, gleaned whilst I wandered inquisi- 
tively through the precincts of library and museum totally 
unknown. Had I gone with note-book, as an individual 
professedly collectimg materials for an article for publica-* 
tion, any civility shown might have seemed, to one of a 


naturally suspicious temperament, a display specially got 


up for the oceasion. Considering that I entered as a. 


stranger, it could not have been so. Whatever attention 
and civility I received was no more nor less than any other 
individual might have received; and I have the greatest 
pleasure to state, that the desire to make one feel at 
home—to make the patent establishment profitable to 
me—was more than ample. Entering the Patent Office, 
No. 25, Southampton Buildings, I for the first time in 
my life found my way into the library. I had heard 
that the library was free; but on entering its precincts 
acertain notion occurred to my mind that I was in- 
truding. Whilst thus doubting what to do—whether, if 
I took down a book, some policeman X or Y might lay 
violent hands on me for an imputed thief—whilst doubt- 
ing and undecided, a gentlemanlike attendant walked up 
to me, and demanded, politely, my pleasure. Well, this 
set form of speech may have more than one meaning, 
and may have more than one issue. It is a peculiarity 
of some people of ill-conditioned mind that they are un- 
favourably impressed with any stranger who manifests 
politeness. It is a national vice this, I fear; one that 
has prompted a certain saying to the effect that it is 
dangerous to be civil to an unintroduced Englishman 
on his travels, lest he should conclude you are on the 
point of asking him for a loan of money. I did not 
imagine that the polite gentleman of the Patent Office 
who demanded my pleasure had any intention of asking 
me for a loan of money ; but my suspicious temperament 
somehow prompted the thought that the next words of 
my questioner would come in the form of a requisition ; 
viz, that I would be good enough to walk out. Where- 
upon, seeking to preserve that dignity which seemed 
likely to be compromised, I parried the question, “ Could 
he do anything for me?” by another question, “ Was 
I an interloper, or was I an individual wandering where 
I did by right?” . The latter he said emphatically. The 
library was at my service. Allinformation the informant 
could give was at my service. Very sorry the place was 
no better—facilities no greater: both would mend, he 
hoped, with time. 

Having occupied some sufficient time in looking over 
the library, I can well participate in the feelings of 
regret expressed by the assiduous and energetic public 
officers who superintend the Patent Library and Record 
Office, also by Mr. Woodruff, superintendent of the 


Patent Museum at South Kensington, at the want of 
facilities afforded by the Government to the expansion 
and utilization of departments that might, under more 
considerate treatment, grow into a museum of national 
industry of such proportions and value as the world has 
never seen. Mostly, an exordium such as this serves 
as the prelude to a demand on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for money, the produce of general taxation ; 
but gentlemen belonging to the Patent Office establish- 
ment (as we may call it) make no such demand ; neither 
do inventors. The demand they really make is, that 
the money contributed by inventors to the Patent Office 
should, after defraying all expenses incidental to the 
working of the system, go to the formation of a museum, 
a library, and in short whatever may be held to con- 
stitute in the aggregate a national Walhalla of invention. 
At present the annual gross income of the Patent Com- 
missioners, derived from fees paid by inventors in con- 
sideration of obtaining letters patent, may be set down 
as £100,000; and out of this an annual net income of 
about £60,000 remains after paying all necessary ex- 
penses. This annual net income or surplus of £60,000 
goes to the Treasury, is absorbed in the general budget, 
instead of being allocated to the expansion of a national 
scientific library, a national museum of inventions, in 
short, a national inventive Walhalla. It would be difficult 
to convey a true impression to one who has not relations 
with inventors and their inventions, of the evils which 
spring from the removal of the sum of £60,000 annually 
from the Patent Commissioners’ control. First, take the 
library. Books flow in from all quarters: not only do 
British inventors make donations of such treatises as they 
may write, but foreign inventors are equally considerate. 
Besides these donations, the Patent Commissioners, or 
their delegates, acquire valuable treatises from time to 
time, as occasion offers, by purchase; and, more import- 
ant still, as some may consider—the writer among the 
number—the Patent Library is supplied profusely with 
journals and scientific transactions, foreign as well as 
British. So far well; but, sad to state, the materials of 
what would create many a small library remain packed 
away in chests, no less inaccessible to a reader than if 
they were at Pekin. Then, the apartments given up for 
library purposes (and they are the best the building 
affords) are incommodious in the highest degree, both 
as regards want of space and want of light. The prin- 
cipal apartment is so narrow that in passing through 
it I brushed the shelved tomes with my garments—a cir- 
cumstance which, considering that I am neither a lady nor 
a stout man, implies a certain want of accommodation. 
Some years ago there was a proposal brought before 
the Government to locate the patent establishment, the’ 
scientific part of it at least, in a portion of Burlington 
Honse Gardens. Consequent on a change of government, 
however, pending negotiations, the proposal never took 
effect. On the abandonment of Burlington House 
Gardens for the purpose indicated, Fife House and 
Gardens, in Whitehall, were suggested to her Majesty’s 
Board of Works as being a desirable locality. The pro« 
posal was favourably considered, and a Treasury minute 
relative to it emanated from the Treasury to the Board of 
Works. It was found, however, that until the question 
of the embankment of the river, and the roads of access 
to the main river-side road, should have been settled by 
Parliament, no appropriation of that site for building 
purposes could be made. That difficulty is, however, 
now removed. The several roads in the neighbourhood 
have been set out and definitively fixed by the Thames 
Embankment Act, and it is consequently open to her 





Majesty’s Government, if it shall be pleased, to appro+ 
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priate the site of Fife House for the erection of the 
proposed Patent Office buildings. The Government, 
however, has not acceeded. 

The reader has already been given to understand that 
the present annual surplus yielded to the Patent Com- 
missioners amounts to about £60,000. The amount of 
net surplus, however, has been progressing, gradually 
increasing, from 1852 up to the time being. The sur- 
plus income in the aggregate amounted in 1862 to about 
£129,000. All this having found its way into the 
Treasury, the Commissioners of Patents are not 
sanguine enough to hope that it will be refunded. 
Very modestly do they say, in a certain memorial now 
lying before me, “ We do not propose to ask your lord- 
ships to apply for building purposes any portion of this 
sum which has already been received, and has formed 
part of the general revenue of the country, but merely 
that the surplus incomeof the present year (1862), and that 
of succeeding years, should be applied for the purposes 
above enumerated.” Englishmen pride themselves on 
never rushing into any new-fangled state of things until 
after due consideration. . Results are thought all the 
better in this land for being ushered in under preliminary 
chastening trouble. And so, when our proposed great 
national Walhalla of invention is inaugurated at last, who 
knows that it will not be the better for the preliminary 
chastening troubles ofits promoters ? Who knows what 
a certain commission, that has been sitting on patent 
matters these two years past, with Lord Stanley for 
chairman, may have resolved upon, or are about to resolve 
upon? The published lucubrations of this commission 
are by many people I could ménfion anxiously expected. 

Pending the consolidation of library and museum all 
in one—pending the establishment of our inventive Wal- 
halla—all interested in matters to which these establish- 
ments refer must be content to pass from Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, to the spot beyond the 
extreme west of fashionable life known as South Ken- 
sington. You will discover the Patent Museum to be 
very near to the South Kensington Museum; and you 
will, moreover, find it open daily, free, gratis, for nothing, 
entrance to the other museum being barred on certain 
days to all who seek entrance without a money payment. 

Well, having taken the trouble to find out the Patent 
Museum, what recompense have we—what can we see 
there? A good deal, you may depend ; and there would 
be a good deal more but for the want of space, which con- 
strains the managers to send away many proffered speci- 
mens. What do we find there—what notabilities amongst 
machines—what things having an historical interest? 
Let us look about and determine. First, a perfect model 
of Trevethick’s locomotive engine, being the first engine 
that ran upon common roads, in 1806. Secondly, an 
original stationary and pumping engine, made on New- 
comen’s principle, to which Watt applied his important 
invention for condensing, by means of a separate vessel 
and air-pump, the steam that had been used, and for- 
merly condensed in the cylinder. Thirdly, the original 
fixed engine, made by Watt, in 1788, for converting 
rectilinear into circular motion—the “sun and planet 
motion,” as he called it. Fourthly, the very early ori- 
ginal locomotive engine, brought from the Wylam 
Colliery, in Durham; the first engine which moved by 
the contact of smooth wheels on smooth rails. This 
engine was worked at the colliery nearly fifty years, 
commencing in 1813. And, fifthly, the original “ Rocket” 
locomotive engine, made by George Stephenson, and 
worked at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad, in 1829; the same which was unfortunately 
the cause of Mr. Huskisson’s death. 





Even thus much do we find at a glance, and in only 
one particular department. Were no other objects of 
interest present, those enumerated would amply repay 
an inquirer for the trouble of his visit. The fact is, 
however, that the Patent Museum is overcrowded with 
machinery and models of machinery, and a building is 
required worthier of the national progress in invention. 





AMERICAN GENERALS. 
JACKSON, LEE, M‘CLELLAN, GRANT. 





GENERAL GRANT, 


We have received from New York a number of photo- 
graphs of the leading men of the time, military and 
civilian, Federal and Confederate. Copies of some of 
these may add to the interest with which many will read 
the history of this sad civil war. We give this week 
four of the generals whose names have been amongst 
the most distinguished: Jackson, Lee, M‘Clellan, and 
Grant. The likenesses, we are assured by those who have 
known them personally, though rough, are accurate, 
with the exception of General Lee, who is said to have 
a refinement and expressiveness of feature which the 
photograph does not convey. 

The name of “ Stonewall” Jackson will always be re- 
membered with regret and honour. Greatly to the credit 
of the Federals, the tidings of the death of their most 
formidable foe caused a sorrow which bore testimony to 
the universal appreciation of his noble character. No 
one more than he grieved at the outbreak of the cruel 
war, and he took his place with the South only under 
the compulsion of supposed duty, as a citizen of Virginia. 
He was born at Clarksburg, Harrison County, Western 
Virginia, in 1824; educated at West Point Military 
Academy ; received his first appointment as Second Lieu- 
tenant, in the Mexican war in 1846, under General Taylor ; 
served under General Scott till promoted to a Brevet« 
Major in 1852; in that year married the daughter of 
the Rev. George Junkin, a Presbyterian minister; made 
a public “profession” of religion; was appointed an 
“elder,” and maintained a devout and consistent course 
in all his career, whether in private life or public service.* 

His minister, the Rev. Dr. White of Lexington, found 





* “* Stonewall’ Jackson: a Biographical Sketch,” By the Author of 
Life in the South,” Chapman & Hall 
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in him a zealous and efficient help in all the offices of the 
church and parish. He was a regular teacher in the 
Sabbath-school, where, in the American States, the youth 
of all classes of society are in the habit of assembling for 
religious instruction; indeed, these opportunities are 
embraced even more by the children of the wealthy than 
of the poor. Wherever Christian aid and counsel were 
required, wherever the sick and sorrowing claimed sym- 
pathy, or religious instruction was necessary, “ Professor” 
(now) Jackson wasat hand. Among the negroes, seldom 
was such a patient, zealous friend to be found as “ Mass’ 
Thomas.” Every Sabbath he assembled the little darkies 
to hear and learn the word of God. Nor was his anxiety 
for their welfare confined to his own household; for, 
wherever his influence could be exerted for the spiritual 
and moral progress of the negro, his voice was heard. 
Of his views as to emancipation from slavery his bio- 
graphers are silent. 

This is not the place to enter into any details as to 
the career of General Jackson during the present war. 
His daring exploits are in fact too well known to require 
more than a passing allusion. The sobriquet by which 
he was more familiarly known than by his baptismal 
names of Thomas Jefferson, thus originated:—At the 
battle of Manassas Jackson’s brigade successfully stood 
its ground against an overwhelming force, the general 
remaining at his post although severely wounded, and 
afterwards, by his advance, contributing mainly to the 
defeat of the Federals. On this occasion another Con- 
federate general encouraged his men by saying that 
“ Jackson’s brigade stood like a stone wall.” The name 
clave to him ever after. His popularity even in the 
North was curiously illustrated at the capture of Harper's 
Ferry. When the Federal garrison saw that it was to 
Jackson they had to surrender, they greeted him with 
hearty cheers. Jackson, confused and astonished at the 
unexpected compliment, was wholly incapable of making 
any appropriate “speech,” but could think of no other 
acknowledgment than ordering double rations to his 
prisoners. He died on the 9th May, 1863, from the 
effects of his wound at the battle of Chancellorsville, on 





** STONEWALL’ JACKSON. 





the 2nd of May. On the morning of his death, which 
was on the Sabbath, he selected as the text for his chap- 
lain to preach from, Rom. viii. 28: “ We know that 
all things work together for good to them that love 
God.” 

Not long before his death General Jackson himself 
thus spoke: “There is one general whom I would will- 
ingly follow blindfold, and whose most dubious strategy 
I would execute without question or hesitation ; and that 
is General Robert E. Lee.” 

All accounts seem to unite in paying the highest tri- 
butes to the personal as well as the military character of 
the Confederate General-in-Chief. These excellences 
of character only increase the pain and grief which 
every Christian mind must feel on account of the war. 

Robert E. Lee was a student at West Point at the 
same time as Jackson. Many of the leading men, both 
of the Federals and Confederates, were also contempo- 
raries at the Academy. M‘Clellan, Halleck, Grant, Burn- 
side, Buell, M‘Dowell, Joe Hooker, now of the North; 
Jefferson Davis, Price, Joe Johnston, Bragg, Kirby 
Smith, Longstreet, now of the South. 

In Colonel Fremantle’s “Three Months in the 
Southern States,” there is a notice of Lee, which shows 
how his appearance strikes an English officer :— 

“General Lee is, almost without exception, the hand- 
somest man of his age I ever saw. He is fifty-six years 
old, tall, broad-shouldered, very well made, well set up— 
a thorough soldier in appearance; and his manners are 
most courteous and full of dignity. He is a perfect gen- 
tleman in every respect. I imagine no man has so few 
enemies, or is so universally esteemed. Throughout the 
South all agree in pronouncing him to be as near per- 
fection as a man canbe. He has none of the small vices, 
such as smoking, drinking, chewing, or swearing, and 
his bitterest enemy never accused him of any of the 
greater ones. He generally wears a well-worn long grey 
jacket, a high black felt hat, and blue trousers tucked 
into his Wellington boots. I never saw him carry arms; 
and the only mark of his military rank are the three 
stars on his collar. He rides a handsome horse, which 
is extremely well groomed. He himself is very neat in 
his dress and person, and in the most arduous marches 
he always looks smart and clean. 

“In the old army he was always considered one of its 
best officers; and at the outbreak of these troubles he 
was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 2nd Cavalry. He was a 
rich man, but his fine estate was one of the first to fall 
into the enemy’s hands. I believe he has never slept in 
a house since he has commanded the Virginian army, 
and he invariably declines all offers of hhospitality, for 
fear the person offering it may afterwards get into trouble 
for having sheltered the rebel general. The relations 
between him and Longstreet are quite touching—they 
are almost always together. Longstreet’s corps com- 
plain of this sometimes, as they say that they seldom get 
a chance of detached service, which falls to the lot of 
Ewell. It is impossible to please Longstreet more than 
by praising Lee. I believe these two generals to be as 
little ambitious and as thoroughly unselfish as any men 
in the world. Both long for a successful termination of 
the war, in order that they may retire into obscurity. 
Stonewall Jackson (until his death the third in command 
of their army) was just such another simple-minded 
servant of his country. It is understood that- General 
Lee is a religious man, though not so demonstrative in 
that respect as Jackson; and, unlike his late brother in 
arms, he is a member of the Church of England. His 


only faults, so far as I can learn, arise from his excessive 
amiability.” 
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Of General M‘Clellan less has been heard of late than 
at an earlier period of the war. He was in the front of 
popularity, and in chief command of the army of the 
Potomac during the visit of Dr. Russell, from whose 
* Diary, North and South,” we give some extracts :— 

“* Major-General George B. M‘Clellan, the young Napo- 
leon (of Western Virginia), the conqueror of Garnet, the 
captor of Peagrim, is the Commander-in-Chief, under 
the President, of the army of the United States. He 
is a very squarely built, thick-throated, broad-chested 
man, under the middle height, with slightly bowed legs, 
a tendency to embonpoint. His head, covered with a 
closely cut crop of dark auburn hair, is well set on his 
shoulders. His features are regular and prepossessing— 
the brow small, contracted, and furrowed; the eyes deep 
and anxious-looking. A short, thick, reddish moustaclie 
conceals his mouth; the rest of his face is clean shaven. 
He has made his father-in-law, Major Marcy, Chief of 


his Staff, and is a good deal influenced by his opinions, , 


which are entitled to some weight, as Major Marcy is a 
soldier, and has seen frontier wars, and is a great tra- 
veller. The task of licking this army into shape is of 
herculean magnitude. Every one, however, is willing 
to do as he bids: the President confides in him, and 
‘Georges’ him; the press fawns upon him, the people 
trust him; he is ‘ the little corporal’ of unfought fields— 
omnis ignotus pro mirifico, here. He looks like a stout 
little captain of dragoons, but for his American seat and 
saddle. The latter is adapted to a man who cannot 
ride: if a squadron so mounted were to attempt a fence 
or ditch, half of them would be ruptured or spilled. The 
seat is a marvel to any European. But M‘Clellan is 
nevertheless ‘the man on horseback’ just now, and the 
Americans must ride in his saddle, or in anything he 
likes.” This was in 1862. At a later period Dr. Russell 
describes the general in his quarters :— 

“The parlours were full of officers smoking, reading 
the papers, and writing, and after a short conversation 
with General Marcy, Chief of the Staff, Van Vliet, Aide- 
de-Camp of the Commander-in-Chief, led the way up 
stairs to the top of the house, where we found General 
M‘Clellan, just returned from a long ride, and seated in 
his shirt-sleeves on the side of his camp-bed. He looked 
better than I have yet seen him, for his dress showed to 








advantage the powerful, compact formation of his figure, 
massive throat, well-set head, and muscular energy of 
his frame. Nothing could be more agreeable or easy 
than his manner. In his clear, dark blue eye was no 
trace of uneasiness or hidden purpose; but his mouth, 
covered by a short, thick moustache, rarely joins in the 
smile that overspreads his face when he is animated by 
telling or hearing some matter of interest. Telegraph 
wires ran all about the house, and as we sat round the 
general’s table despatches were repeatedly brought in 
from the generals in the front. Sometimes M‘Clellan 
laid down his cigar and went off to study a large map 
of the position, which was fixed to the wall close to the 
head of his bed; but more frequently the contents of the 
despatches caused him to smile or to utter some exclam- 
ation, which gave one an idea that he did not attach 





GENERAL M*@EBLEAN, 


much importance to the mews, and had not great faith 
in the reports received from his subordinate officers, who 
are always under the impression that the enemy are 
coming on in forea It is plain the general has got no 
high opinion of velumteer offfeers and soldiers. In ad- 
dition to unsteadimess.in action, which arises from want 
of confidence in the efficers as much ag from any other 
cause, the men labour under the great defect of exceed- 
ing rashness, a contempt for the most ordinary precau- 
tions, and a liability te: unaccountable alarms and credu- 
lousness of false repert ; but, admitting all these circum- 
stances, M‘Clellan has asoldier’s trust in gros bataillons, 
and sees no doubt of ultimate suecess in a military point 
of view, provided the politicians keep quiet, and, charm- 
ing men as they are, cease to meddle with things they 
don’t understand. Altheugh some very good officers 
have deserted the United States army and are now with 
the Confederates, a very considerable majority of West 
Point officers have adhered! to the Federals. I am satis- 
fied, by an actual inspection of the lists, that the North- 
erners retain the same preponderance in officers who 
have received @ military education, as they possess in 
wealth and other means and resources for carrying on 
the war. The general consumes tobacco largely, and 
not only smokes cigars, but indulges in tut more naked 
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beauties of a quid. From tobacco we wandered to the 
Crimea, and thence went half round the world, till we 
halted before the Virginian watch-fires, which these good 
volunteers will insist on lighting under the very noses 
of the endmy’s pickets; nor was it till late we retired, 
leaving the general to hig well-earned repose. General 
M‘Clellan took the situation of affairs in a very easy and 
philosophical spirit.” 

Dr. Russell’s sketches are always graphic enough, and 
clearly descriptive of what he saw; but the clever 
Trishman has not taken the measure of M‘Clellan, who 
will probably be again conspicuous in the war, Those 
who best know him still have confidence in his military 
capacity, and the testimony as to his personal character 
is universally favourable. Our idea is, that if some of 
these West Point generals could meet together, they 
would be far more likely than mere politicians to 
come to some arrangement for the welfare of their 
unhappy country. War is hated most by those who 
know its horrors. It would be well if the peaceful prin- 
ciples of “ the Friends” could prevail, It is meanwhile 
a comfort to find that so many of the highest generals 
on both sides in America bear characters for high prin- 
ciple and true humanity, by which the horrors of civil 
war must be mitigated. 

Of General Grant, the new Commander-in-Chief of the 
Federal armies, little was known in this country till he 
assumed his responsible post. He is now the man of 
the day, with hints of taking part in more than com- 
mand of armies in the field. A military dictatorship is 
spoken of by many, as the only possible way out of 
increasing perplexities. Whether Grant is thus to end 
the confusion remains to be seen. 

It appears from an American biography that the Grant 
family is of Scotch extraction. Two brothers emigrated 
to the West in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
One settled in Connecticut, the other in New Jersey; 
and from the former branch sprung the Grants of the 
North, and from the latter the Grants of the South. 
The lientenant-general’s father was born in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1794, and was a tanner by 
trade. He now resides in Covington, Kentucky. Ge- 
neral Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Clermont County, 
Ohio, on April 29th, 1822, and consequently is forty-two 
years of age. U. S., the initials of General Grant’s 
name, stand for Ulysses Simpson, the latter being his 
mother’s family name. He entered West Point Military 
Academy July 1st, 1839, with a class of about a hundred, 
and while there did not seem to be particularly attracted 
by speculative philosophy, but was remarkably fond of 
the more solid and concrete forms of demonstrative 
mathematics and of all experimental exercises. He was 
the only one who had not previously studied at least 
one year, and many of them had received collegiate 
education. Only thirty-nine of the members graduated. 
Grant did so in the middle of the number, June 30th, 
1843, and was soon after attached to the 4th Regiment 
of United States Infantry as Brevet Second Lieutenant. 
The regiment was then stationed at Jefferson Barracks, 
near St. Louis. In the same class are the names of 
fifteen others who are now generals in the Union and 
Rebel armies. He served through the Mexican war, 
and was twice brevetted for gallant services and conduct. 
Congress awarded him a brevet captaincy in the regular 
army, confirmed afterwards, in January, 1855. Captain 
Grant married a lady of St. Louis, soon after his return 
from the Mexican war. He continued to serve, however, 
until 1854, and then, getting tired of being on the peace 
establishment, resigned and settled down in St. Louis 
With his family, afterwards removing to his present 
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home in Galena, Illinois, where he went into his father’s 
leather and saddlery store. In 1855 we find Grant a 
private citizen on a small piece of ground near St. Louis, 
from which he was often seen, dressed in a farmer’s 
garb, to haul wood to sell at Carondelet, a village ad- 
joining that city. Many citizens there recollect the 
delivery by him, at their wood-houses, of the honest 
load. In the summer he had recourse to collecting for 
business houses, and does not seem to have shown any 
great skill in the art of dunning. The father a tanner, 
the son rarely comes nearer to a joke than when he ex- 
presses some pride in his knowledge of hides, leather, 
and the art of tanning. -.'The first order he issued, after 
he assumed personal direction of the army of the Po- 
tomac, was one prohibiting bridge guards and others 
from using ardent spirits while on duty. The sketch 
which we summarize likewise states that Grant, like 
his mother before him, never jokes and rarely laughs. 
He never uses a profane or indecent word, abhors dis- 
pute, has never had a personal controversy in his life 
with boy or man, never made a speech, led a faction, or 
engaged in idle sport; never sad, he is never gay; 
always cordial and cheerful, yet always reserved. If he 
cannot be perfectly sincere, he is perfectly silent. Tole- 
rant, yet enthusiastic, he is always moderate—always 
earnest. He seems destitute of ostentation, and totally 
unqualified to display himself*even to gratify reasonable 
curiosity, yet is not ashamed of himself, and appears to 
contemplate his early and his late career with equal and 
with simple satisfaction. The amount of varied duties 
and labour devolving on a general with such a command 
as he has is incalculable; and yet it is said by his staff, 
several of whom are first-class lawyers, that he has 
neyer made a mistake or blunder, or made a decision 
that needed revoking. : 

The biographer further says, “ But the highest meed 
of praise is due to General Grant for having so discharged 
his duties that he has had no jealousies, bickerings, or 
quarrels in his camp among his officers, no courts-martial, 
and no man shot for desertion. Being an excellent 
judge of character, it is a ready and easy matter for him 
to discern between the superficial pretender and the 
man of solid merit, and he invariably has the right one 
in the right place when permitted to make the selection. 
He sent no foolish proclamations before him, issued no 
arbitrary edicts against the press—has graced his victories 
with humanity, coveted no flattery, and molested no 
citizen in his rights or liberty. Original and self-reliant, 
he has patterned after no model, but marked out with 
his own hand the bold outlines of his success and glory. 
In short, he combines in himself all the great essentials 
of character, and is nobly appropriating them to his 
country in the hour of its needs and darkaess.” 





A RACE ON THE OCEAN. 


WHEN one looks seaward from the shore, and sees a ship 
disappear in the horizon as she gains an offing ona 
voyage to India, or the Antipodes perhaps, the common 
idea is, that she is bound over a trackless waste, and the 
chances of another ship, sailing with the same destination 
the next day, or the next week, coming up and speaking 
with her on the “ pathless ocean,” would, to most minds, 
seem slender indeed. Yet the truth is, the winds and 
the currents are now becoming to be so well understood, 
that the navigator, like the backwoodsman in the wilder- 
ness, is enabled literally “to blaze his way”* across the 


* Referring to the mode of marking trees to show the route iu a pathless 
forest. 
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ocean; not, indeed, upon trees, as in the wilderness, 
but upon the wings of the wind. The results of scien- 
tific inquiry have so taught him how to use these invisi- 
ble couriers, that they, with the calm belts of the air, 
serve as sign-boards to indicate to him the turnings, and 
forks, and crossings by the way. 

Let a ship sail from New York to California, and the 
next week let a faster one follow after: they will cross 
each other’s path many times, and are almost sure to see 
each other by the way. Thus a case in point is related 
by Captain Maury. It is the case of the “ Archer” and 
the “ Flying Cloud” on their voyage to California. They 
are both fine clipper ships, ably commanded. But it 
was not until the ninth day after the “Archer” had 
sailed from New York, that the “ Flying Cloud” put to 
sea, California bound also. She was running against 
time, and so was the “ Archer,” but without reference to 
each other. The “Archer,” with “Wind and Current 
Charts” in hand, went blazing her way across the calms 
of Cancer, and along the new route, down through the 
north-east trades, to the equator; the ‘‘ Cloud” followed 
after, crossing the equator upon the trail of Thomas of 
the “Archer.” Off Cape Horn she came up with him, 
spoke him, handed him the latest New York dates, and 
invited him to dine on board the “ Cloud,” which invi- 
tation, says he of the “ Archer,” “ I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to decline.” 

The “ Flying Cloud” finally ranged ahead, made her 
adieus, and disappeared among the clouds that lowered 
upon the western horizon, being destined to reach her 
port a week or more in advance of her Cape Horn con- 
sort. Though sighting no land from the time of their 
separation until they gained the offing of San Francisco— 
some six or eight thousand miles off—the tracks of the 
two vessels were so nearly the same, that, being pro- 
jected on the chart, they would appear almost as one. 

This is the great race-course of the ocean: it is fifteen 
thousand miles in length. Some of the most glorious 
trials of speed and prowess that the world ever witnessed 
have taken place over it. Here the modern clipper ship— 
the perfection of naval architecture—has been sent, 
guided by the lights of science, to contend with the 
elements, to outstrip steam, and astonish the world. 

The most celebrated and famous race that has ever 
been run came off upon this course. It was in the autumn 
of 1852, when navigators were beginning fully to reap 
the benefits of these researches with regard to the winds 
and currents, and other facts connected with the physi- 
cal geography of the sea, that four splendid new clipper 
ships put to seafrom New York, bound for California. 
They were ably commanded, and, as they passed the bar 
at Sandy Hook, one by one, and at various intervals of 
time, they presented really a most magnificent spectacle. 
The names of these ships and their masters were the 
“Wild Pigeon,” Captain Putnam; the “John Gilpin,” 
Captain Doane—alas! now no more; the “ Flying Fish,” 
Captain Nickels; and the “Trade Wind,” Captain Webber. 
Like steeds that know their riders, they were handled 
with the most exquisite skill and judgment, and in such 
hands they bounded out upon the “ glad waters” most 
gracefully. Each, being put upon her mettle from the 
start, was driven at full speed over a course that it 
would take them three long months to run. 

The “ Wild Pigeon” sailed October 12; the “John 
Gilpin,” October 29; the “Flying Fish,” November 1; 
and the “Trade Wind,” November 14. It was the sea- 
son for the best passages. Each one was provided with 
the “Wind and Current Charts.” Each one had evidently 
studied them attentively; and each one was resolved to 
make the most of them, and do his best. All ran against 





time; but the “ John Gilpin” and the “ Flying Fish” for 
the whole course, and the “ Wild Pigeon” for part of it, 
ran neck and neck, the one against the other, and each 
against all. It was a sweepstake with these ships around 
Cape Horn and through both hemispheres. 

“Wild Pigeon” led the other two out of New York, 
the one by seventeen, the other by twenty days. But 
luck and chances of the winds seem to have been against 
her from the start. As soon as she had taken her de- 
parture she fell into a streak of baffling winds, and then 
into a gale, which she fought against and contended with 
for a week, making but little progress the while; she 
then had atime of it in crossing the horse latitudes. 
After having been nineteen days out, she had logged no 
less than thirteen of them as days of calms and baffling 
winds: these had brought her no farther on her way 
than the parallel of 26° north in the Atlantic. Thence 
she had a fine run to the equator, crossing it between 
33° and 34° west, the thirty-second day out. She was 
unavoidably forced to cross it so far west; for only two 
days before, she crossed 5° north in 30°—an excellent 
position. 

In proof that the “ Pigeon” had accomplished all that 
skill could do and the chances against her would permit, 
we have the testimony of the barque “ Hazard,” Captain 
Pollard. This vessel, being bound to Rio at the same 
time, followed close after the “ Pigeon.” The “ Hazard” 
is an old hand with the charts; she had already made 
six voyages to Rio with them for her guide. This was 
the longest of the six, the mean of which was twenty-six 
and a half days. She crossed the line this time in 34° 
30’, also by compulsion, having crossed 5° north in 31°. 
But the fourth day after crossing the equator she was 
clear of Cape St. Roque, while the “ Pigeon” cleared it 
in three days.* 

So far, therefore, chances had turned up against the 
“ Pigeon,” in spite of the skill displayed by Putnam as a 
navigator; for the “Gilpin” and the “ Fish” came booming 
along, not under better management, indeed, but with a 
better run of luck and fairer courses before them. In 
this stretch they gained upon her—the “ Gilpin” seven, 
and the “ Fish” ten days; so that now the abstract logs 
show the “ Pigeon” to be but ten days ahead. 

Evidently the “ Fish” was most confident that she 
had the heels of her competitors; she felt her strength, 
and was proud of it; she was most anxious for a quick 
run, and eager withal for a trial. She dashed down 
southwardly from Sandy Hook, looking occasionally at 
the charts; but, feeling strong in her sweep of wing, 
and trusting confidently in the judgment of her master, 
she kept on the average two hundred miles to leeward 
of the right track. Rejoicing in her many noble and 
fine qualities, she crowded on b «+ canvas to its utmost 
stretch, trusting quite as m ch to her heels as to the 
charts, and performed the extraordinary feat of crossing, 
the sixteenth day out from New York, the parallel of 
5° north. 

The next day she was well south of 4° north, and in 
the Doldrums, longitude 34° west. 

Now her heels became paralyzed, for Fortune seems 
to have deserted her awhile—at least her master, as the 
winds failed him, feared so; that is their way of express- 
ing it: they were fickle, and he was helplessly baffled 
by them. The bugbear of a northwest current off Cape 
St. Roque began to loom up in his imagination, and 
to look alarming; then the dread of falling to lee- 
ward came upon him ; chances and luck seemed to con- 
spire against him; and the mere possibility of finding 





* According to the received opinion this was impossible. 
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his fine ship back-strapped filled the mind of Nickels 
with evil forebodings, and shook his faith in his guide. 
He doubted the charts, and committed the mistake of 
the passage. 

The “ Sailing Directions” had cautioned the navigator 
again and again not to attempt to fan along to the east- 
ward in the equatorial Doldrums; for by so doing he 
would engage himself in a fruitless strife with baffling 
airs, sometimes re-enforced in their weakness by westerly 
currents. But the winds had failed, and so, too, the 
smart captain of the “Flying Fish” evidently thought 
had the “ Sailing Directions.” They advise the navigator, 
in all such cases, to dash right across this calm streak, 
stand boldly on, take advantage of slants in the wind, 
and, by this device, make easting enough to clear the 
land. So, forgetting that the charts are founded on the 
experience of great numbers who had gone before him, 
Nickels, being tempted, turned a deaf ear to the caution, 
and flung away three whole days and more of most 
precious time, dallying in the Doldrums. 

He spent four days about the parallel of 3° north, and 
his ship left the Doldrums, after this waste of time, 
nearly upon the same meridian at which she entered them. 

She was still in 34°, the current keeping her back just 
as fast as she could fan east. After so great a loss, her 
very clever master, doubting his own judgment, became 
sensible of his error. Leaving the spell-bound calms 
behind him, where he had undergone such trials, he 
wrote in his log as follows:—*I now regret that, after 
making so fine a run to 5° north, I did not dash on, and 
work my way to windward to the northward of St. 
Roque, as I have experienced little or no westerly set 
since passing the equator, while three or four days have 
been lost in working to the eastward, between the lati- 
tude of 5° and 3° north, against a strong westerly set ;” 
and he might have added, “ with little or no wind.” 

In three days after this he was clear of St. Roque. 
Just five days before him, the “Hazard” had passed 
exactly in the same place, and gained two days on the 
“Fish” by cutting straight across the Doldrums, as the 
“ Sailing Directions” advised him to do. 

The “ Wild Pigeon,” crossing the equator also in 33°, 
had passed along there ten days before, as did also the 
“Trade Wind” twelve days after. The latter also crossed 
the line to the west of 34°, and in four days after had 
cleared St. Roque. 

But notwithstanding this loss of three days by the 
“Fish,” who so regretted it, and who afterwards so hand- 
somely retrieved it, she found herself, on the 24th of 
November, alongside of the “Gilpin,” her competitor. 
They were then both on the parallel of 5° south, the 
“Gilpin” being thirty-seven miles to the eastward, and 
of course in a better position, for the “ Fish” had yet to 
take advantage of slants, and stand off shore to clear the 
land. They had not seen each other. 

The charts showed the “ Gilpin” now to be in the 
best position, and the subsequent events proved the 
charts to be right, for thence to 53° south the “ Gilpin” 
gained on the “ Pigeon” two days, and the “ Pigeon” on 
the “ Fish” one. ’ 

By dashing through the Straits of Le Maire, the 
“Fish” gained three days on the “Gilpin ;” but here 
Fortune again deserted the “ Pigeon,” or rather the winds 
turned against her; for as she appeared on the parallel 
of Cape Horn, and was about to double round, a westerly 
gale struck her and kept her at bay for ten days, making 
little or no way, except alternately fighting in a calm or 
buffeting with a gale, while her pursuers were coming 
up “hand over fist,” with fine winds and flowing sheets. 

They finally overtook her, bringing along with them 





propitious gales, when all three swept past the Cape, 
and crossed the parallel of 51° south on the other side 
of the “Horn,” the “ Fish” and the “ Pigeon” one day 
each ahead of the “ Gilpin.” 

The Pigeon was now, according to the charts, in the 
best position, the “ Gilpin” next, and the “ Fish” last; 
but all were doing well. 

From this parallel to the south-east trades of the 
Pacific the prevailing winds are from the north-west. 
The position of the “ Fish,” therefore, did not seem as 
good as the others, because she did not have the sea- 
room in case of an obstinate north-west gale. 

But the winds favoured her. On the 30th of Decem- 
ber the three ships crossed the parallel of 35° south, the 
“ Fish” recognising the “ Pigeon.” The “ Pigeon” saw 
only a “clipper ship,” for she could not conceive how 
the ship in sight could possibly be the “ Flying Fish,” 
as that vessel was not to leave New York for some three 
weeks after she did. The “Gilpin” was only thirty or 
forty miles off at the same time. 

The race was now wing and wing, and had become 
exciting. With fair winds and an open sea, the com- 
petitors had now a clear stretch to the equator of two 
thousand five hundred miles before them. 

The “ Flying Fish” led the way, the “ Wild Pigeon” 
pressing her hard, and both dropping the “Gilpin” 
quite rapidly, who was edging off to the westward. 

The two foremost reached the equator on the 18th of 
January, the “ Fish” leading just twenty-five miles in 
latitude, and crossing in 112° 17’;* the “ Pigeon” forty 
miles farther to the east. At this time the “ John Gil- 
pin” had dropped two hundred and sixty miles aste-r, 
and had sagged off severat degrees to the westward. 

Here Putnam of the “Pigeon” again displayed his 
tact as a navigator, and again the fickle winds deceived 
him. The belt of north-east trades had yet to be passed ; 
it was winter; and, by crossing where she did, she would 
have an opportunity of making a fair wind of them, with- 
out being much to the west of her port when she should 
lose them. Moreover, it was exactly one year since she 
had passed this way before: she then crossed in 109°, 
and had a capital run thence of seventeen days to San 
Francisco. 

Why should she not cross here again? She saw that 
the fourth edition of “ Sailing Directions,” which she had 
on board, did not discountenance it, and her own expe- 
rience approved it. Could she have imagined that, in 
consequence of this difference of forty miles in the cross- 
ing of the equator, and of the two hours’ time behind her 
competitor, she would fall into a streak of wind which 
would enable the “ Fish” to lead her into port one whole 
week? Certainly it was nothing but what sailors call “a 
streak of ill luck” that could have made such a difference. 

But by this time “ John Gilpin” had got his mettle up 
again. He crossed the line in 116°—exactly two days 
after the other two—and made the glorious run of fif- 
teen days thence to the pilot grounds of San Francisco. 

Thus end the abstract logs of this exciting race and 
these remarkable passages. 

The “Flying Fish” beat: she made the passage in 
92 days and 4 hours from port to anchor; the “ Gilpin” 
in 93,lays and 20 hours from port to pilot ;+ the “ Wild 
Pigeon” had 118. The ‘Trade Wind” followed, with 102 
days, having taken fire, and burned for eight hours on 
the way. 





* Twenty-five days after that, the ‘‘ Trade Wind” clipper came along, 
crossed in 112°, and had a passage of sixteen days thence into San 
Francisco. 

+ The abstract log of the “Gilpin” is silent after the pilot came on 
board, 
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The result of this race (says Captain Maury) may be 
taken as an illustration as to how well navigators are now 
brought to understand the winds and the currents of the 
sea. Here are three ships sailing on different days, bound 
over a trackless waste of ocean for some fifteen thousand 
miles or more, and depending alone on the fickle winds 
of heaven, as they are called, to waft them along; yet, 
like travellers on the land, bound upon the same journey, 
they pass and repass, fall in with and recognise each 
other by the way; and what, perhaps, is still more re- 
markable, is the fact that these ships should each, 
throughout that great distance, and under the wonderful 
vicissitudes of climates, winds, and currents which they 
encountered, have been so skilfully navigated, that, in 
looking back at their management, now that what is 
past is before me, I do not find a single occasion, except 
the one already mentioned, on which they could have 
been better handled. 

There is another circumstance which is worthy of 
notice in this connection, as illustrative of the accuracy 
of the knowledge which these investigations afford con- 
cerning the force, set, and direction both of winds and 
currents, and it is this :— 

I had computed the détowr which these vessels would 
have to make, on account of adverse winds, between New 
York and their place of crossing the equator. The 
whole distance, including détour, to be sailed to reach 
this crossing at that season of the year, was, according 
tocalculation,4115miles, The “ Gilpin” and the“ Hazard” 
only kept an account of the distance actually sailed ; the 
former reaching the equator after sailing 4099 miles, the 
latter, 4077; thus accomplishing that part of the voyage 
by sailing, the one within thirty-eight, the other within 
sixteen miles of the détowr which calculation showed 
they would be compelled to make on account of head- 
winds. With his way blazed through the forest, the 
most experienced backwoodsman would have to make a 
détour greater than this on account of floods in the 
rivers. Am I far wrong, therefore, when I say that the 
present state of our knowledge with regard to the physi- 
cal geography of the sea has enabled the navigator to 
blaze his way among the winds and currents of the sea, 
and so mark his path that others, using his signs as 
finger-boards, may follow in the same track P* 





ON HORSEBACK IN HYDE PARK. 


For more than two hundred years Hyde Park has been 
the favourite Corso of the fashionables of London, where 
they have delighted to display the splendour of their 
equipages, the superiority of their breed of horses, their 
skill in driving, their admirable horsemanship, and, in 
times past, their address and courage in chariot races. 
The reputation of Rotten Row is not so old, and we are 
unable to state precisely when this road was first made, 
and whether at its first construction it was set apart, as 
it is now and has been for many years, for the sole use 
of horse-riders and pedestrians, to the exclusion of wheel- 
carriages of every kind. This admirable road, consisting 
of fine loose gravel upon which a horse cannot easily 
slip, is nearly a mile and a half in length, running porth 
of the Queen’s Drive, and almost parallel with if’from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Kensington Gate. In the 
spacious drives'of the Park, which inclose almost the 
whole of its area north of the Serpentine, one sees a larger 
assemblage of the aristocratic and fashionable world, 
which there, in a manner, promenades at times in the 





* Captain Maury’s “ Physical Geography of the Sea,” 





A RACE ON THE OCEAN. 


mass, and by the dignity and pretension it assumes, the ? 


brilliancy of its equipages and liveries, and the lofty 
bearing of their owners, is calculated to make an im- 
pression upon the stranger which he is less likely to ex- 
perience in Rotten Row. Still, to most visitors the Row 
affords the pleasanter spectacle; because here the great 
world is not upon its dignity, but is recreating and 
amusing itself in the laudable pursuit of health, and an 
appetite for lunch, or dinner, as it may happen. The 
man of a hundred thousand acres, or the youth who, as 
soon as he touches twenty-one, shall touch also a hun- 
dred thousand a year, must unbend while trotting his 
hack in a mingled crowd. He might overawe us in a 
gilded chariot backed by silken calves and cocked hats, 
and flanked by out-riders in silver-braided livery; but 
he cannot do it here, with his boots and pantaloons all 
dust-begrimed, and surrounded by numbers with fewer 
acres, perhaps, but cutting as good a figure as he does. 

The gathering here on a fine day is a very gradual 
process; when it begins you can hardly tell. The 
young of either sex will canter hitherwards perhaps as 
early as the middle of the day, or even before. But 
there is nothing like a throng so early as that: young 
ladies fond of a gallop will hasten early to the ground, 
in order to have a clear course for their sport. 

The “ get-up,” as people call it, of a model horseman 
for Rotten Row is almost worth making a study, in- 
cluding, as it does, more particulars than a plain man 
would dream of. First, there is the man’s “ mount”—a 
recondite term for his horse—which must neither 
be too young nor joo old, too tall nor too short, too 
plump nor too gaunt, too much this nor too much that, 
but the just medium in all those respects which con- 
stitute a good saddle-horse. Then there is the rider’s 
costume, which is not “ dress,” but a sort of distant ap- 
proach to it, characterized by an elaborate ease and 
negligence, which, looking the simplest thing in the 
world, is said to be the most difficult thing to achieve 
to perfection, and to form just the test which distin- 
guishes your veritable aristocrat from a mere imitation. 
Then there is the rider’s horsemanship, which you may 
be sure will be better than tolerably good; for there are 
no better riders to be found in Europe than are the 
élite of our English gentlemen. If now and then they 
are fond of displaying their horsemanship, and do slily 
spur their steeds into prancing, rearing, and caracoling, 
for the sake of attracting attention, why, it is no more 
than their ancestors did of yore on the same spot; for, 
says a writer of the last century, describing “the hack 
Bucephalus of Rotten Row” and his rider— 

** Careless he seems, yet, vigilantly sly, 
Woos the stray glance of ladies passing by, 
While his off-heel, insidiously aside, 
Provokes the caper which he seems to chide.” 
So we must not be too hard upon him. Other points 
there are which, not to be too critical, we shall pass 
over. 

As the day grows later the crowd thickens; and if 
you note the fresh arrivals as they appear on the ground, 
and can identify them as they come, you will see that 
this select assembly is distinguished by other things 
than wealth and social position. That thoughtful gen- 
tleman on the grey, followed by his old groom riding a 
pace or two in the rear, is a member of the Cabinet. 
That elderly man so plainly dressed, who turns his 
head to nod to him as he canters past, is the noble lord 
who last night, after you were in bed, was thundering 
so vigorously in “another place” on the question of the 
Danish war. There, on the bay horse, dashing along, 
goesthe leader of the Opposition. That white-waistcoated 
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ON HORSEBACK IN HYDE PARK. 


horseman with the bifurcated beard, so black, is the 
popular fictionist, known here personally to few, it may 
be, but familiar through his. writings to almost every 
one on the ground. Anon come a group of foreigners, 
who: may be, for aught we know, the members of some 
embassy to our Government; and after them there is a 
group of undeniable country gentlemen on their “bits 
of blood,” come to make acquaintance with London life 
in its most renowned circle. Rotten Row in summer 
is, for several hours of the day at least, a kind of magnet 
which attracts to itself all kinds of celebrities from far 
and near, and is given to mixing them up in a rather 
incongruous way with all sorts of uncelebrities. We 
have seen on this spot all grades of society, from an 
emperor down to a dealer in small wares or a travelling 
bagman: we have seen dukes and earls, and foreign 
potentates, and Oriental pashas, and Indian rajahs, and 
Japanese notables, all mingling pell-mell with the Eng- 
lish crowd; which crowd, by the way, whether it consist 
of the mob of hard toilers, or, like this of Rotten Row, 
of a “ mob of gentlemen at ease,” is never better pleased 
than when such visitors come among them, 

But lo! while we are speculating on what we see and 
have seen, yon black cloud has blotted out the summer 
sun, and the big drops come pattering down upon us in 
a style that promises a speedy drenching. There is a 
sudden stir in the gay crowd, and a sensation more 
marked than would be occasioned by the approach of 
any crowned head in Europe. Elderly gentlemen put 
spurs to flank and gallop off, apprehensive of cold chills 
and rheumatism ; weather-wise grooms unfold the mack- 
intoshes from saddle-bows, and thr@w them over thir 
masters’ shoulders ; pedestrians hoist their umbrellas, if 
they have any, and dash off for the nearest refuge. As 
for the young ladies, they don’t seem to care much for 
it; their hats are not accounted damageable by wet, 
and their riding-habits are to a certain degree water- 
proof, and will shield off a good shower. They laugh 
and shake their heads, and look up to the sky, and then 
ride with their attendant beaux to the shelter of the 
nearest tree, which is broad and spreading enough to 
afford a refuge for a dozen equestrians at least. Down 
comes the rain in right earnest, and sends little rills of 
water along the sides of the road, and wets the shining 
gravel-stones until they reflect the sky like a mirror; 
but it does not intend to last—it is too violent for that 
—and see, yonder is a rainbow with one of its prismatic 
feet plump down among a flock of sheep feeding on the 
other side of the Serpentine—a sure sign that the sud- 
den squall is coming to an end. 

When the rain is over, Rotten Row is all the plea- 
santer for it. The shower has laid the dust, and has 
washed the foliage of the trees, which was almost of a 
gravelly hue, to a bright green. The riders leave their 
shelter and dash once more along the road, and by 
degrees the long promenade fills again, new faces con- 
stantly arriving as others draw off. 

Whoever would see Rotten Row in its glory should 
visit it during the height of the London season, some time 
between the first week in May and the second week in 
July ; and he should time his visit between the hours of 
five and seven in the evening. Then it is that this famous 
“ride” is most crowded with the fashionable world of 
London, and in fact it is only then that the mile and a half 
of road seems hardly sufficient space for their accommoda- 
tion. As seven o’clock approaches the assembly visibly 
thins, and before a quarter past seven has struck it may 
be said to have dispersed entirely. The equestrians 
cannot stay later; they have to ride home, and to dress 
for dinner at eight. 
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Such are some of the features of life in Rotten Row 
during the height of the London season. But about the 
time when sweltering July gets into its teens, there are 
certain symptoms observable which denote a speedy 
and complete stop to all out-of-door demonstrations of 
the kind on the part of the “ upper ten thousand,” about 
to vanish from London’s west end. First, Parliament 
begins that annual “ massacre,” when the extinguisher is 
put on a multitude of legislative bantlings which their 
begetters have been dry-nursing in vain for months past, 
and which have been consigned to the dark limbo of “this 
day six months,” whence they shall never more emerge 
to the light of day. Then the members of the Cabinet 
turn their attention to that notable measure of theirs, 
which is one in which they are quite sure to co-ope- 
rate harmoniously, and run down the river to fishify 
their weary flesh by means of. a convivial dinner of 
white-bait. The white-bait festival, as all the world 
knows, is the shadow which is cast before of the impend- 
ing prorogation ; but even before that comes, the sun of 
the London season has sunk below the horizon; for the 
above indications are contemporaneous with the most 
decisive and bustling preparations for the great fashion- 
able flight which now takes place. There is no end of 
packing portmanteaus and flying wardrobes: the moun- 
tains of luggage, the family’ carriages, the ladies’ maids, 
the cooks, the Jeameses and the Abigails, are despatched 
along the iron roads back into the country, leaving the 
town house to the burly porter and a gossip or two on 
board wages. The gay lady-riders are off to. the sea- 
side; and the dashing young horsemen are scouring the 
moors for grouse, stalking the deer in the Highlands, 
trolling for salmon in the lochs of Scotland or the 
fiords of Norway, clambering over Alpine glaciers and 
snowy peaks, or doing the Pyramids of Egypt, the deserts 
of Syria, or the steppes of Tartary ; while— 

* Rotten Row, 
Reft ofthe chivalry of this bright age,” 
languishes in comparative obscurity, a mere highway 
through the park, or a recreation-ground for the shop- 
keeping households of Knightsbridge and the Brompton 
Road. 





CHARACTER OF LORD BACON. 


Since the days of Pope it has been the custom to speak 
of Bacon as “ the wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.” 
One biographer after another has eulogized him as a 
philosopher and denounced him as a man. The contrast 
assumed to exist between the brilliancy of his genius and 
the baseness of his life has furnished a favourite theme 
for satirists, who have used his history, with its bright 
lights and deep shadows, “ to point a moral or adorn a 
tale.” Within the last few years, however, the accuracy 
of this judgment has been called in question. Many of 
Bacon’s recent biographers have shown cause for believ- 
ing that his faults have been grossly exaggerated, and 
some have gone so far as. to acquit him of all blame in 
the matters laid to his charge. 

Was Bacon really guilty ? and, if so, to what extent P 

In endeavouring to answer these questions, it must be 
borne in mind that all legal officers, from the Lord 
Chancellor downwards, were paid by fees and presents 
from suitors. This will be clearly shown by a compa- 
rison between their nominal salary and their actual in- 
come. The salary of. the Attorney-General was eighty 
pounds a year, the gross income six thousand; the 
Solicitor-General’s, seventy pounds, the gress income 
from three to four thousand. Coke, as Lord Chief 
Justice, received from the State about two hundred and 
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twenty-five pounds a year, and when on circuit was 
allowed thirty-three pounds additional for his expenses. 
Hobart, as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
Tanfield, as Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, had less 
than two hundred a year apiece: fees and gifts from 
suitors made up a sum which enabled them to live as 
peers of the realm, and to amass large fortunes. These 
things were public and notorious. They entered into 
the calculations of all judges on taking office, and of all 
suitors on coming before them. When, therefore, it is 
proved that Bacon received gifts, it does not follow that 
he took bribes. 

The distinction between the two things was clearly 
pointed out by Bacon himself. He divides gifts made 
to judges into three classes: 1. Corrupt bargains between 
the suitor and the judge whilst the cause is yet pend- 
ing—this is bribery ; for this no excuse can be offered ; 
but he maintained, to the last, that he was perfectly in- 
nocent of any such misdeeds, nor, indeed, did his bitterest 
foes ever charge such upon him. 2. Where a judge 
neglects to inquire whether the case is finally decided 
and terminated before he receives the fees of the suitors. 
Here he confesses that he may have been in fault; and 
it seems to have been proved that sums of money had 
been paid into court whilst the cases were yet proceed- 
ing. But it ought to be added that there were explan- 
atory and extenuating circumstances attending each 
case of the kind, which go far to palliate the offence. 
3. Where sums have been offered and received, with no 
fraudulent intent, after the cause is ended. This he fully 
admits, but maintains that by the universal practice of 
the court it is no crime. 

Though a full investigation of the evidence adduced, 
and Bacon’s own confession, prove him to have been guilty 
of receiving gifts from suitors whilst their causes were 
still pending, it yet seems abundantly clear that he never 
allowed those gifts to warp his judgment or to affect his 
decisions. 

A comparison of the charges in detail, and of the evi- 
dence adduced, with Bacon’s articulate answers, as to 
the candour of which there is no reason to doubt, really 
exhibits little or nothing which, after fair.allowances are 
made for imperfect information and other causes of ob- 
scurity, would afford a distinct contradiction to the 
chancellor’s own averment, made in a letter to the King 
at an early stage of the investigation: “ For the briberies 
and gifts with which I am charged, when the book of 
hearts shall be opened, I hope I shall not be found to 
have the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart, in a de- 
praved habit of taking rewards to pervert justice; how- 
soever I may be frail, and partake of the abuses of the 
times.” 

Judgment was pronounced against him. This, how- 
ever, was little more than a form, for it was well under- 
stood that the royal prerogative would be exercised on 
behalf of the fallen chancellor. Amongst those who 
interested themselves in his behalf was the Prince of 
Wales, subsequently Charles 1. 

He bore his fall with dignity and resignation. Main- 
taining his own essential innocence in the graver matters 
laid to his charge, he yet admitted that the sentence was 
just and right, and needful for the reformation of the 
court over which he presided. After a short imprison- 
ment, he was liberated by order of the King, his fine 
(£40,000) was virtually, though not formally, remitted, 
and, a year ov two later, he received a full pardon.* 





* ** Selections from the Writings of Lord Bacon. With a Memoir.” 
Published by the Religious Tract Society. The selections consist mainly 
of passages of a theological or religious character, 
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Parietics, 


GARIBALDI’s GREETING TO THE ENGLISH PRESS.— 
April 26, 1864. 

I cannot leave England without offering a public homage to 
the power of the British Press, and a special tribute of gratitude 
to all those journals which were the sincere and faithful organs 
of public opinion towards me, and the benevolent interpreters 
of my admiration and feelings towards the nation who gave me 
hospitality. I send, therefore, a hearty greeting to all the 
representatives of the Press. 


GaRrBatpi’s Opinion oF ENGLAND.—I may hold up England 
as an example and ahope toltaly. The two nations are already 
sisters ; they may speak together in sincerity and confidence. 
In England the institutions of the country, the respect for the 
laws, all that prodigious contexture of autonomous, and yet 
organized forms of order, true and lawful, not vulgar or violent, 
combined with absolute individual freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of domicile, freedom of the press, of speech, and of asso- 
ciation ; the right of national defence, not the privilege of a 
special body, but recognised to all; an army, bright in glory, 
yet untainted with that disease of modern times, known under 
the sinister name of militarism ; the rifle volunteers, England’s 
pride and my dream ; the strength, the decorum, the activity, 
the perseverance—the perseverance above all, by which, when 
once a position or an institution is conquered, retreat is never 
known: all these things, which form the admiration of civilized 
peoples from afar, and excite an intense desire to emulate, I 
would almost say to envy, on a nearer view, may and should 
be proposed as an example to Italy. For myself it was impos- 
sible to spend a few @@ys in this land, without doing homage 
to these many truths, and still more without freely recording 
them to my fellow-countrymen, not so much in testimony of the 
deep impression England has left on my own mind, as for a 
lesson and incitement to them.—Farewell Address to the People 
of England. P 


Pustic INcoME AND ExprnpITuRE.—<According to a return 
lately published, the gross public income in the year ending 
March 31 of this year was £70,208,963 15s. 6d.; the expendi- 
ture, £67,856,286 2s. 7d. ; and the balances in the Exchequer at 
the commencement and at the end of the year, £7,263,838 19s. 6d. 
and £7,352,547 13s. 2d. respectively. Of the gross income the 
sum of £23,232,000 was derived from customs; £18,207,000 
from excise ; £9,317,000 from stamps; £3,218,000 from land 
and assessed taxes ; £9,084,000 from property-tax ; £3,810,000 
from the post-office; £3,035,963 15s. 6d. from miscellaneous 
sources ; and £305,000 from crown lands. The gross expendi- 
ture of the year was caused in the following manner: interest 
and management of the permanent debt, £23,792,656 6s. 3d. ; 
terminable annuities, £1,991,846 4s. 9d. ; interest of Exchequer 
Bonds, £108,750 ; interest of Exchequer Bills, £318,538 5s. 7d. ; 
charges on Consolidated Fund, £1,972,181 6s. 10d, ; and supp! 
services, £38,872,313 19s. 2d. The excess of income over ordi- 
nary expenditure in the year was therefore £3,152,677 12s. 11d., 
from which, however, is to be deducted £800,000 expenses of 
fortifications provided for by money raised per Act 25 & 26 
Vict. c. 78. 


Norwicu Gates OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1862.—The erection 
of the “ Norwich Gates” has been completed, at the entrance 
of the grounds of Sandringham House. 


Cost oF Parer.—The following facts are supplied to me by 
a gentleman engaged in the paper trade. He is partner ina 
mill which has been erected and set to work since the repeal 
of the duty. His statement is this :—His mill is almost a new 
one. For the four months ending October 31st, 1863, he found 
that he made his paper at acost of £57 per ton, and that did not 
pay. He did not complain; he joined in no agitation for the 
re-imposition of the paper duty; but he and his partners set 
themselves to work to see what could be done by improvement 
in the processes, and by the use of chemical agents, so essential 
inthe manufacture of paper. In October, 1863, they produced 
paper, as I have said, at £57 a ton, and at the present moment 
they are producing at a cost of £39 a ton; and this gentleman . 
declares that the article now produced is better than what he 
produced at £57 a ton.—Mr. Gladstone's Budget Speech, 1864. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—the first six years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
four years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. CtiorH Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 

To Correspondents and Contributors.—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tions. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 
sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SHAKESPEARE PART OF “THE LEISURE HOUR.” 


“THE LEISURE HOUR” for April contains an interesting Series of Biographical, 
Descriptive, and Illustrative Papers, connected with the Birthplace, Life, and Writings of 
SHAKESPEARE ; also numerous Engravings of Local Objects from Original Drawings; Portraits, 
Autographs, Map of the District around Stratford, and a Coloured Picture of Stratford Church. 


TOPICS OF PAPERS. 


Shakespeare, by Rev. John Stoughton, of Kensington. 

The Wild Flowers of Shakespeare, by Rev. G. Henslow, 
of Hampton Lucy. 

Hugh Miller’s Visit to Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mrs. Stowe’s Visit to Shakespeare’s House and Tomb. 

Dr. Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare. 

Personal History of the Poet. 

The Autographs of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare Portraits. 

Contemporary Notices of the Poet. 

The Shakespeare Property at Stratford. 

The Guildhall, Guild Chapel, and Grammar School at 
Stratford. 

Shakespeare as a Moral Teacher, with examples of his 
knowledge and use of the Bible. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
Stratford-on-Avon Church, in colours. 
Ann Hathaway’s Cottage at Shottery. 
Mary Shakespeare’s Cottage at Wilmecote. 
Avenue leading to the Church. ° 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace, as it appeared at the end of 

last Century. 

Shakespeare’s Birthplace, as at present. 
The Poet’s Bedroom. 
The Kitchen Interior. 
Interior of Stratford Church. 
Shakespeare’s Monument in the Church. 
Map of Stratford and surrounding Country. 
Portrait by Martin Droeshout. % 
New Place, the Guild Chapel, and Falcon Tavern. 
The Grammar School and Guildhall. 





NOTICES OF 


“The chief feature of interest centres in the Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary. The pictorial embellishments are of themselves full 
of attraction, from the coloured frontispiece of the fine old church 
of Stratford, to the various woodcuts of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 
his Grammar School, Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, and the nume- 
rous other objects of interest by which the letterpress is illustrated. 
The pens of different writers have been laid under contribution 
for the entertainment and instruction of the reader. There is one 
article which is peculiarly interesting, in which instances are 
brought together of the moral lessons to be found in Shakespeare, 
as well as evidence# of his reverence for the truths of Chris- 
tianity.’’—The Record. 


*** The Leisure Hour’ contains an article on Shakespeare, by 
the Rev. John Stoughton; Hugh Miller’s Visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon; Mrs. Stowe’s Visit to Shakespeare’s House; Dr. Johnson’s 
Preface to Shakespeare ; with half-a-dozen other articles in some 
way illustrative of the genius of the great bard. The number is 
full of spirited woodcuts of Stratford scenes.”’—Patriot. 


**«he Leisure Hour’ contains an admirable selection of papers, 
illustrated by engravings, on the genius, history, and works of 
Shakespeare; and from that number those readers who have not 
access to many works will form a better than the common cur- 
rent estimate of the ‘intellectual’ and ‘moral’ man whose birth 
is celebrated at an interval of three hundred years.”—The Beehive, 


**Tn nowise behindhand in the matter of Shakespeare homage 
is the April part of ‘The Leisure Hour.’ Its most graceful con- 
tribution perhaps is ‘The Wild Flowers of Shakespeare,’ by the 
Rev. G. Henslow, Hampton Lucy. The Rev. John Stoughton, of 
Kensington, sends a paper entitled ‘Shakespeare ;’ and we have 
a record of Hugh Miller’s visit in 1845, both the latter illustrated, 
and both, too, well worth the reading. We have further, ‘ Mrs, 
Stowe’s Visit to Shakespeare’s House and Tomb,’ illustrated, and 
a short bit on the autographs of Shakespeare, with facsimiles of 
the one in Florio’s Montaigne, and of the one attached to his will. 





THE PRESS. 


And again, ‘ Shakespeare Portraits,’ with a woodcut of Droeshout’s 
etching and Roubilliac’s statue; ‘Contemporary Notices of 
Shakespeare ;’ ‘The Shakespeare Property ;’ ‘The Guildhall at 
Stratford ;’ and ‘Shakespeare as a Moral Teacher,’ Will be eagerly 
read by those who cannot afford the more expensive books 
now put forth. This number of ‘The Leisure Hour’ will be an 
interesting memento of a most interesting time.’’—Stratford-upon- 
Avon Chronicle, 


** An excellent number. It is largely devoted to Shakespeare. 
The articles on the poet, his works, and his birthplace, are solid, 
sensible, and instructive, without being either fulsome or tedious. 
All these articles are profusely illustrated by a series of carefully- 
drawn and admirably-engraved woodcuts; and altogether the 
number is one of the best and most interesting memorials of the 
yo year which has come under our notice.” —Manchester 

ourrer, 


***The Leisure Hour’ stands very high this month. It has 
caught the national spirit, and has made a Shakespeare Comme- 
moration of itsown. There are twelve capital articles devoted to 
this one great subject—Shakespeare. These said papers are b 
various hands, from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Stowe, and Hug 
Miller and John Stoughton. They give us nearly all we know of 
the life of this great poet, and are particularly rich in descriptions 
of his birthplace and places in its neighbourhood associated with 
his name, One paper is devoted to areview of his character as a 
moral teacher. The whole series should be made into a useful 
little book. There are fifteen woodcuts to illustrate these articles, 
first-class in execution, and from the most endeared objects—the 
old portrait by Droeshout, Mary Shakespeare’s and Anne Hath- 
away’s cottages, interiors and exteriors of the old house in Strat- 
ford as it was and is, and a coloured chromo of the noble church 
by the river Avon, will charm alli lovers of the poet. We recom- 
mend all readers to buy the Shakespeare number of ‘ The Leisure 
Hour.’ ’—Bradford Observer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Now Ready. 


AONIO PALEARIO: 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. BONNET. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 











THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS, AND THE ROMANCE 
OF M. RENAN. 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. By Dr. SOHAVF and M. ROUSSEL. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 








_ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
A SELECTION OF SACRED PIECES FROM CHAUCER TO KEN. 
Superior Wood Engravings. The whole printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound. Price,10s. 6d. 
** Tho illustrations are on wood, from designs by various artists, and altogether make a very pemiesens volume. Some of the views | 


of places and sketches of country scenes are charmingly conceived and delicately handled.’’"—Daily Wi 


** The extracts, ranging from Chaucer downwards, are made with considerable taste and some perc and the woodcuts are quite 
equal to those of less serious serials,”—Satur da: y Review. 


oul 


ANCIENT EGYPT: 


ITS ANTIQUITIES, RELIGION, AND HISTORY, TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 
By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. 
Foolscap 8vo. Map. 4s. cloth boards. 


“* No other volume of the same extent contains so goed a summary of all that is known of Ancient Egypt. We can recommend it a 
@ compendium whieh ought to be in the hands of all students and intelligent readers.""—Athenoum, 











MEXICO: the Country, History, and People. 


Foolscap 8vo. Witha Map. 33s. cloth boards. 


“ The writer of this meritorious little volume has composed « history of Mexico, which may be recommended for educational pur- 
Bat ¥n every respect it is worthy of a place amongst the many sound works of ‘the same class which have been published by the 
ous Tract Society.” —Atheneum, 





THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB. 


With Engravings, printed on tinted paper. Foolscap 8vo. $s. cloth boards. 





SHILLING BOOKS FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 1s. neat cover; 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards, 


. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 

. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 

. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 

. A RACE FOR LIFE; AND OTHER TALES. 

. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 

- BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 

|. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
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Price Sixpence. 
































A FAMILY JOURNAL OF 


\ Gustruction and Aecrention. 








CONTENTS. 

Huriock Cuase.—Chaps. I to XIII 

417, 438, 449, 465, 481 
Axsout Begs . ° . 421, 447, 453, 476 
ANoTHER Swiss Rounp 423, 440, 455, 472, 487 
THe Montror aND THE MERRIMAC . . . 427 
Ame. SIEVEKING = 4 2. . 429, 444 
SWEETENERS . P ° ‘ ‘ ° « 437 
Str Watter RALgIGH . . e F . » 459 
RESERVOIRS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION . - 44 
THE Manx TyNnwaLp . : ; ; . . 469 
3) THE American Newspaper Press . . 477, 493 
THE BEE-HUNTER ° 2 . - - « 485 
ParLourR WINDOWS . ‘ ° ° ° . 491 
VARIETIES . ° e ° e 432, 480, 496 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of* Early Wumbers.—tThe first six years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
four years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of ls. 2d. 
each. Cxorn Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. . 
To Correspondents and Contributors,—Ne notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tions. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 
sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned, sae 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 


; ‘The Leisure Hour Volume for 1868, | 


Consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and varied Reading, and embellished with Twelve 
Coloured Pictures, and nearly 200 superior Engravings may be had, on application to any Bookseller, for Srvan, 
SHILLINGS, incloth boards, For Presents, copies may be obtained elegantly bound, price 8s, 6d. ; half calf extra, 10s. 


The Sunday at Home Volume for 1863, 


Containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Illugtration, Practical 
Discourses, Poetry, and Stories for the Young, enriched with a Coloured Frontispiece and 125 Engravinge, may be had 
for SEVEN SHILLINGS, in cloth boards ; or, in an elegant style of binding, price 8s. 6d. ; and 10s. half calf extra. 











” 


“Let us, in passing, pay a tribute of warm commendation to that capital periodical, ‘The Leisure Hour,’ 
Quarterly Review. 

“ It is pleasing to see Science and Literature made the hand-maidens of moral and religious iustraction; and to 
find thia brought home to all ranks in the cheapest forms of periodical publication, ‘The Leisure Hour’ is a weekly 
penny-worth, and well adapted to make its readers more than penny wise, in the best sense of the word, We have 
before our eyes a number of current periodicals which are of a character to deprave the tastes and corrupt the minds 
of their readers. Monstrous crimes, appalling sensations, senseless exaggeration, and unreal mockeries, are their 
staple, and it is most desirable to have their evil effects counteracted by productions of an opposite character, such as 
this, of immense circulation, and judiciously addressed to popularity by the manner in which it mingles entertaining 
topics with useful intelligence and xational improvement. The good opinion of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ may be 
worth its acceptance, seeing that it is old enough to remember how Addison and the ‘ Spectator,’ with a similar 
design and by a similar effort, rebuked and put down the licentious press a century and a half ago: assuredly it is the 


best way to mitigate, if not to extirpate, the pestilence.”—The Gentleman's Magamne. 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


AprLatpe—C. Platts: also at the Tract 
Depét, 126, Rundle Street; B. 8. Wigg, 
Rundle Street; G, Phillips & Co. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depét, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. 

AUCKLAND—E. Wayte, Queen Street ; T. 

C. Law ; and Rev. T. Buddle. 
3ALLARAT—Reyv. J. M. Strongman. 

BANGALORE—Tract Dépot, Rev. M. T. 
Male, Secretary. 

BarBapors—Israel Bowen. 

Be.ize, Honpuras—Tract Depét, Rev. 
D. Arthur, Secretary. 

Bompay—Tract Depét, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 
Secretary. 

Bov.toanu—H. M. Merridew. 

CALAIs—B8. Taylor. 

CatcuTta—Tract Depét, F. Moran, 

Cape Town—Tract Depét, N. H, Marais. 

CuAr.Lottr’s Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island—Tract Depat, G. Hubbard. 

Curistonuron, New ZEaALAND~Rev. J. 
Buller. 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Rey. R. Koenig. 

Cornru—Rev. W. Charteris. 

FLorRENCcE—H. Goodman. 

GAWLER TowN—Wilcox, Barker, and 
Wilcox. 

Granan’s TowN—Tract Depét, F. Tud- 
hope, Esg., Secretary; Godlonton & 

Richards. 





Hauirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depdt, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

HamBura—W. 8. Oncken: . 

HAMILtTon, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hosart Town—Tract Depét, William 
Rout ; J. W, Walch. 

Kinaston, CANADA—Tract Depédt, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kineston, JAMA1CA—Henderson,Savage, 
& Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LonerorD, TASMANIA~—Rey. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—Tract Depédt, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSouraH WALES—R. Blair. 

Matta—Tract Depdt, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MELBOURNE—Tract Depdt, 17, Swanston 
Street ; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. 

Mitan—Rey. J. Williams, 

Mrramicui—Tract Depdt, Rev. W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MontrReaL—J, Milne. 

New Yorx-—John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 

Orrawa, CANADA—J. Durie. 

Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue dela Paix; 


and Rey. L. Pulsford, 4, Rue Roque- 
pine, 


Prcrov, Nova Scotta—J, Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NaTaL— 
pot, Mr. J. Russom, Secretary. 

Port ExizassTH, ALaoa Bax—R. Hal 
leck, Main Street; T. Handfieldy 
Riches, Impey, & Co. 

QursEO—Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Rangoon, Inpr1a—Rev. C, Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, INDIA — Tract Depdt, 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Secretary. 

pSmyrnA— Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

Sr. Joun’s, New Brunswick —J, & A. 
McMillan, 78, Prince William Street, 
Sr. J ek gee De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 
and R. Dicks, vs iss 

Sypvey—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
8. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. 8. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depdt, J. Carless; W, 

C. Chewett & Co. ; Bryee & Co. 

Verulam, Port Natat~Mr. W. H. 
Burgess. 

VizaGaPaTtaM—Tract Depdt, Rev. J. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

WeLuinaton, New ZeaLanp—Rev. J. 
Aldred, 
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